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Where Love Has Looked 


By Margaret Jeannette Gates 


And God said,... And the bow shall be in the 
cloud; and I will look upon it.—Genesis 9 : 16. 


I CANNOT see thee now, but where 
Thine eyes have lingered—here and 
there— 
Mine own may rest; and looking so 
On scenes where thou hast looked, I know 
That thy rare spirit still prevails, 
Although thine earthly presence fails. 


° 
: 


Mark 12 : 13-27 


Gal. 5 : 15-26; 6: 7-8 


So when the rainbow’s arch outblooms 

Against the lowering rain-swept glooms, 

*Tis joy that God hath said his gaze 

Would rest on those soft ageless rays. 

He looks thereon, and we—-through tears— 

Meet him in covenant of years. 
WasHINGcTon, D., C. 








Only one week is now left in which pupils who have not 
yet entered may be eligttie for the ** Mystery Box Honor 
Roll”’ to be published tn The Sunday School Times next 
autumn. No Honor Roti plan ever before presented in the 
Times has met with such an instantaneous and widespread 
welcome,—and yet it was begun in midsummer, the so- 
called *‘ off season’’ in Sunday-school work. It only shows 
what can be done with the right methods. Don't let your 
class miss the privilege that over twelve hundred new work- 
ers are now sharing. See page 422. 


Time to Emerge 

Every occasion of special difficulty is a challenge 
to a man to reveal his best self. We often call such 
times of stress ‘‘emergencies,’’ meaning that a sud- 
den or unexpected condition has presented itself. 
Why not think of the word ‘‘emergency'’ hereafter 


as suggesting a time to emerge,—to rise out from and 
above everything that is hindering us, and assert our 
best selves to the uttermost that Christ demands? 
The man who has a note to meet to-morrow, and an 
opportunity to get the money for that note by letting 


_down to-day a little in his standards, is faced by an 


emergency ; and he is privileged to emerge out of 
that situation into higher, stronger manhood thar. 
ever. May our journal of emergencies be a record of 
growth in character ! 

ae 


God’s Reason for Being Obeyed 


God's laws are always guide-boards to blessings. 
The foundation-law is love ; and upon that foundation 
are based all the rest, as instructions to us what to do 
and what to avoid in order to let God ‘‘ crowd and 
crown'’ our lives with love. He never asks us to 
give up anything except for the purpose of replacing 
it with something better,—something that we could 
not have unless we gave up that which blocks the 
way. He never asks us to do anything except as a 
means of laying hold of a blessing that far outweighs 
the effort demanded. God's laws are gifts, or step- 
ping-stones to gifts, They never prohibit anything 
but trouble or disaster. 

=< 
Why Some Children are Childish 

If we want children to tell the truth, we must tell 
the truth to them. If we want them to behave seri- 
ously, we must behave seriously toward them. Two 
women sat in a railroad station with two little girls. 
** How does the man know when the train is ready, 
and when the train that is ready is going?’’ asked 
one of the little girls, as the man who called out the 
trains from a platform in the corner of the station 


began to shout through his megaphone. ‘*Oh, he 
knows by instinct, or by revelation,’’ said one of the 


/ x 
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God’s Justice 
- OD must be just as well as merciful,’’ is a 


phrase often on people's lips as they refer to 

a calamity or a punishment that has over- 
taken some evil-doer. By the word ‘‘just’’ in that 
connection is meant giving a man his ‘‘ deserts.’’ 
One who receives justice, according to the popular 
notion, receives what he has merited by his own 
action ; he gets what he deserves to get. And it is 
taken for granted that iustice and mercy stand éver 
against each othe: as opposites. If this idea of justice 
is correct, is it true that God administers justice, and 
that he is, by some saw that he cannot or will not set 
aside, vound to be ‘*just, as well as merciful’’? 
What aves the bible teaca on this point? What does 
the Bible mean Ly ‘*justice,’’ and what has it to say 
as to God in relation to justice ? 

To begin with, there 1s nothing in either the original 
meanings of the Old and the New Testament words 
for ‘‘just’’ and ‘‘justice,’’ or in the English word 
‘¢justice’’ itself, that has anything to do with the 
idea of giving that which is deserved. The different 
Hebrew and Greek words in the Bible translated 
‘*just’’ and ‘*justice’’ mean right, upright, straight, 
righteous, righteousness, finished, perfect, whole, 
judgment. The English word ‘‘just’’ is from the 
Latin jus, which is in turn from the Sanscrit yu, ‘to 
join"’ ; jus therefore means that which is binding or 
obligatory, hence ‘‘ right,"’ *‘duty.'" Even the Eng- 
lish dictionaries recognize this when they give, as the 
first meanings of ‘‘just’’ and ‘‘justice,"’ the idea of 
conformity to the principles of right. But men from 


women. That was a lie, and a lie bound to have 
large and evil educational results, alike on the child's 
confidence in truth and in others as tellers of the 
truth, and on the child’s thoughts about revelation. 
Then the other woman began to nag the children. 
Sle exchanged their hats, greatly to their distress, 
pulled them about playfully, and otherwise affronted 
their childish but just ideals of propriety. Under 
her educating influence, one of the children soon 
began to be as childish as the woman was, and threw 
one of the woman's possessions on the floor. That 
brought things to an end, and the woman reproved 
the child for what the child would not have done 
except for the woman's example and influence. There 
is a good deal of latent foolishness in children. But 
from whom did they inherit it? Doubtless some of 
it will work out in any case, but if grown people would 
be a little less foolish, the children would stand more 
chance of growing up as wise and sensible children. 
Children learn more foolishness from grown-up people 
than they would ever develop out of original sin. 


x 
Hope Through Failure 


No man ever gets higher up than he wants to. 
Therefore impossible ideals are the making of a man. 
And no man is more to be pitied than he who has 
realized his ideals, For it has been well said that 
**a character gets no higher than its ideals,’’ and if a 
man has none, or if he has set them so low that he 
has attained to them, then for him there is nothing 
ahead ; growth has stopped ; death has setin. There 
is encouragement here for those who are tempted to 
discouragement because they have failed to attain ; 
and there is a warning here for those who are tempted 
to satisfaction in their attainment. Let us set our 
ideals so high that it is safely impossible to attain 
them ; and then let us spend life freely in doing the 
impossible. ; 


: What Is It? 


time immemorial have been persuaded of the Devil 
to assume that to give others what they deserve is 
always an act of righteousness ; and it is only in recog- 
nition of this popular usage, therefore, which here as 
in so many other cases is utterly apart from the real 
meaning of the word, that as a second or third mean- 
ing of justice the dictionaries mention the idea of 
rendering that which is merited, ‘* reward or pun- 
ishment allotted according to desert.’’ 

There is no inherent righteousness in giving a man 
what he deserves. It may, under some circum- 
stances, be right to do so ; it is oftener grossly wrong 
todo so. But it is always a duty to be just, and tu 
render strict justice, provided we bear in mind tha‘ 
justice rightly understood has no more to do with z 
man’s deserts than mercy has. When once this is 
clearly understood, it becomes evident, not that »*God 
must be just as well as merciful,’* but that God must 
be merciful decause he is just. 

And the only way to understand the real place and 
purpose and character of justice and mercy and law in 
God's life, and therefore in ours, is to rid ourselves of 
all the common and man-made ideas of law and justice 
and God, and take God at his own word, when, in the 
most simple and complete statement that he gives us 
of his person and purpose he says, ‘‘God is love."’ 
There is the key that unlocks every question that we 
have any right to ask concerring God. 

Because God not only loves, but is love, God's 
eternal attitude toward every creature, and God's 
every action, are for that creature’s best interests. 
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Every act of God's is a blessing. Every circumstance 
which God ordains is for a blessing. Every existing 
condition and result of men’s actions in the world is 
permitted of God in order that men may be helped, 
not hurt, thereby. When a man sins, and reaps a 
certain, definite result of that sin, that ~esult, per- 
mitted of God, is intended of God to help that man 
away from sin toward God and into life, if the man is 
willing to be helped. Not only that; we know that 
God casts ‘‘law,’’ as we understand law, to the winds, 
and frees men daily and hourly from certain results 
of their sins whenever he knows that men may 
thereby be helped. The greatest law-annihilating 
mystery and miracle of the universe of which we are 
permitted to know is the miracle of Christ's abolish- 
ing the eternal death-penalty for those who have in- 
curred it, when they accept from him as their Saviour 
the life which is in him and which they have forfeited. 

God the Father and Christ the Son ignore men’s 
deserts, and in mercy restore forfeited rights, because 
God and Christ are just : perfect in love and righteous- 
ness. If God can.and does set aside the law of death 
in order to bestow forfeited life upon those who are 
made in the image of God, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that ix. any lesser matters than that of eternal 
life and death God cannot, if he will, ignore what a 
child of his deserves, and do that which will most 
help that child? The everyday experiences of those 
who are in loving, trustful intercourse with the Father 
answers the question with joyous, grateful conviction. 
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God is never bound by any law to administer or per- 
mit anything in the life of his children which he would 
rather, under all the circumstances, have different. 
He is bound by only one law, that of his being and 
nature, Love. When he knows that pain and suffer- 
ing, or the deserved and logical result of any sin, are 
going to furnish the best means of blessing to a cer- 
tain one, his holding dear of that one’s interests, 
which is the law of love, controls the situation. When 
he knows that one will be helped by the suspending 
of what we, in our half-vision and faulty understanding, 
call the law of logic or necessary result, he suspends 
that law as eagerly and lovingly as he abrogates the 
eternal death-sentence for those who will lethim. We 
must believe this if we believe in God at all as the Bible 
and life reveal him. 

But in and through it all let us remember that it is 
in justice, which is perfect, love-controlled righteous- 
ness, that God is administering the affairs of heaven 
and earth. And as he, in justice, always ignores what 
we deserve if he can thus help us to our best life, so 
he lays it upon us as our high privilege and duty to 
do the same by all his children, our brothers. To 
live in the sunshine of God's freely forgiving love and 
justice, while at the same time we presume to give to 
those about us only what we believe they deserve, is 
to repeat in our own lives the parable of the wicked 
servant who refused to forgive a debt one six-hundred- 
thousandth the size of the debt that his lord had for- 
given him. 
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Should Forgiveness be Granted 
Only When Sought ? 


There are few questions of more practical im- 
portance in a Christian's everyday life than those that 
have to do with the duty and exercise of forgiveness. 
Scarcely a day passes without occasion, in the lives of 
most of us, for both needing and offering forgiveness. 
When shall we forgive others? This is the question 
that is raised in the following interesting letter from a 
Canadian reader : 

So much help do I get from your ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,” 
from time to time that I feel I must appeal to you in refer- 
ence to forgiveness, our lesson for July 8. 

Our pastor, in taking up the lesson on Wednesday evening, 
said: ‘‘Aman cannot forgive another until the other see! 
forgiveness ; a man may exercise a forgiving spirit towards one 
who has done him a wrong, but forgiveness, to be complete, 
requires the desire on the part of the offending one to be for- 
given."’ Preaching some time ago, he said : ‘*God does not 
forgive until the wrong-doer seeks forgiveness, and God does 
not ask his child to do more than he does himself."’ 

In ‘I'he Sunday School Times on the lesson referred to, Dr. 
Goss says : ‘‘ Forgiveness is the only treasure man can bestow 
without its being received ;"' again, ‘' Man never feels so much 
like a God as when pardoning an unrepented wrong."’ 

Kindly put me right between my two teachers. Can I be- 
stow forgiveness for an unrepented wrong? Does God pardon 
unrepented sin ? 

Must love wait to be sought after, before it can be 
expressed ? Or is love's greatest work and greatest 
privilege the seeking out and blessing of those who, 
so far from invitirig any such advance, are open ene- 
mies? Forgiveness is simply one of the outgoing, 
unselfish expressions of love. The word ‘ forgive’’ 
is only the word *‘ give’’ intensified. To forgive an- 
other is to cancel, wipe out, obliterate, a claim against 
that one. If one man holds another man's note fora 
debt, the creditor may, if he pleases, burn that note 
and renounce all claim to the debt, whether the 
debtor asks thie or not. The creditor may cancel the 
debt even without the debtor's knowledge or accept- 
ance of this action. So it is in the matter of forgive- 
ness. The various Bible words translated ‘‘ forgive’’ 
have such literal meanings as to cover, lift away, send 
away, let go, loose away, be gracious to. God has a 
great many claims against his unworthy, sinning 
children. Every soul is debtor to God for thousands 
of obligations that the debtor can never meet. God 
has canceled thousands of those debts for many a 
debtor without that debtor's seeking or even accept- 
ing this gracious act. The Bible notes such in- 
stances, as in Psalm 78 : 38, when God forgave (or 
covered) the debt of the children of Israel while they 
were sinning and unfaithful to their covenant and 
were not even asking forgiveness. In Numbers 14: 
19, because Moses asked God to forgive Israel, God 
forgave, though Israel was indifferent, unseeking, and 
unreceptive. And Christ himself, from the cross, 
implied his own forgiveness, and prayed God's, for 
those who sought it not. 

Of course we must be careful to distinguish sharply 


between God's forgiveness and man's forgiveness. 
God's forgiveness of men is different not only in de- 
gree, but in its very nature, from men’s forgiveness of 
each other. Man cannot forgive sin ; only God can 
do that. Yet God's forgiveness and man's forgive- 
ness are alike in this, that the fullest blessing from 
each depends upon the entire acceptance, by the 
debtor, of the forgiveness. - Eternal life, the richest 
result of God's forgiveness, is given only to those who 
accept it. Loving reconciliation between men is pos- 
sible only when man’s proffered forgiveness is ac- 
cepted in the spirit in which it goes out. This may 
have been the thought that the minister who is quoted 
in the Canadian writer's letter was emphasizing. 

Yet God’s forgiveness is reaching out towards, and 
in some measure operating upon, even unrepentant 
sinners ceaselessly, and their lives are blessed in 
countless ways because of his unsought forgiveness. 
And what God does for us all in such rich measure 
he lays it upon us to do, to the small extent of our 
powers, for others. Forgiveness is tenfold blessed 
that goes out unsought. Forgiveness that waits to be 
invited will often never have a chance to be expressed. 
Many a heart has been softened, and a reconciliation 
brought about, by a loving, unsought expression of 
forgiveress, when there would have been only life- 
long bitterness and estrangement if each side had 
waited for the other to make an advance. 

Moreover, upon the one who is in the vigh?#, not 
the one who is in the wrong, rests the greater obliga- 
tion to take the first step'in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation. For the one who is right can see duty more 
clearly than the one who is wrong. This truth was 
suggested in an editorial note in the Times [ast year, 
and an unexpected and striking recognition of the 
duty it urged came in two letters from a New York 
business man. First he wrote : 


Many thanks for your article, ‘* The Recipe for Reconcilia- 
tion.’’ I had always looked at this matter | on the opposite 
side to that taken by you. To-day a friend came to me feeling 
that he had been wronged, and feeling very bitter. He had 
made advances toward reconciliation many times, and now 
felt that he had gone the limit, and to go farther would unman 
him. We had a little talk, and I read to him your article. 
He will see that other person to-night, and take the step 
toward effecting a reconciliation. It shall govern me also in 
my future life. 


And a little later came this answer to the Edi- 
tor’s interested inquiry as to the result of using the 
** Recipe’’: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I reply to your letter- 
to tell you the outcome of my friend's use of the recipe for rec- 
onciliation. When he came to tell me the next morning that 
a reconciliation had been effected, I could see before he spoke 
what the outcome had been, for his face showed that. These 
were two people of Scotch descent, with all the unyielding 
will which seems peculiar to that race. ‘They had not spoken 
for about ten days, and, as is usual in such cases, had grown 
very bitter in feeling one toward the other. My friend had 
gone as far as his manhood would permit him,—so he felt ; 
but after the article had been brought to his attention, he de- 
termined to try again. Everything is all right now. Both see 
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good in each other, and I feel sure that the chance of misun- 
derstanding is lessened, because one sees his duty now in a 
different light. , 

There is the secret of most reconciliations : one 
sees his duty, and forgives unasked. It takes only 
one to spoil a quarrel. 

. 


What of Concert Reading 
in the Sunday-school ? 


It is well to have an old-established and com- 
monly-accepted custom sharply challenged. Custom 
is liable to get people into ruts,—and a ‘‘rut’’ has 
been defined as ‘‘a grave open at both ends.’’ A 
thoughtful reader in New Mexico has some searching 
questions to ask about the concert reading of the Bible 
in the Sunday-school. He writes : 


In your issue of June 2 you state that ‘‘ the Bible is the hard- 
est book in the world to understand.” I do not question the 
statement, and, in view of its probable truth, on what ground 
has the custom grown up of all sorts and conditions of people 
attempting to read the Sunday-school lesson in concert ? 

After more than forty years’ experience in Sunday-schools, 
and nearly half of that period as superintendent, I am, and 
have long been, impressed. that such concert reading seldom 
rises above a mere formal, mechanical operation. 

Mere reading secular o1 sacred words is of almost no use 
beyond training the voice and acquiring pronunciation, ac- 
complishments which should be acquired elsewhere. If the 
sense or thought of the Jesson were brought out, and your note 
concedes they are zof by the mere reading, such week pay for 
the time spent. Book readers, including Bible readers, very 
properly speak of the word-pictures—the printing—as the 
‘“‘text,"’ from the Latin meaning covering or.roof ; and what 
do people learn of what's in a house by running over the roof? 
or walking, if you please, as of course happens where the leader 
of the reading is sufficiently deliberate. ‘To carry out the figure, 
have a hundred people of at least fifty different ages, asin many 
schools, join hands and attempt to cross the roof. See the neces- 
sary lagging, falling, and stumbling of the smaller ones. Chil- 
dren do not like to fail, and yet theydo and must fail in all 
attempts at the usual concert reading, not only in the voice or 
mechanical part, but, having no time to work out either pro- 
nunciation or meaning, they, in my judgment fail, and cer- 
tainly become discouraged as to the mental concept. 

Did you ever know a mother and child, except as to the 
simplest words, read in concert? “Not so; the child must be 
helped at almost every breath. 

‘The custom seems universal, but I ‘call it a dragging, dis- 
couraging, and demoralizing process. 

Concert reading of the Sunday-school lesson may be toler- 
ated in graded rooms, and possibly is sometimes useful in pro- 
moting order in a general school ; but all of it seems to me as 
dangerously close to a waste of time, and for a general mixed 
school worse than a waste, and, as usually carried on, not to 
any large extent promotive of reverence. What do you say? 

There is only one way to break the force of these 
sharp criticisms, —for that they are true of much Sun- 
day-school concert reading of the Bible cannot be 
fairly questioned, and will not be by any careful ob- 
server. That way is to devote tireless, systematic, 
and able attention to this exercise of the school. The 
work will not do itself, mor can it be successfully done 
as merely an aside or an incident in the superinten- 
dent's routine. It had better bein the hands of some 
one else than the superintendent, for it is likely to get 
fuller attention every Sunday if laid upon one less 
burdened than he with many duties. The North 
Baptist Sunday-school of Camden, New Jersey, has 
made a greater success of concert reading of the Bible 
than any other school known to the Editor. Its read- 
ing contrasts with that of the ordinary school about as 
the drilling of a West Point company contrasts with 
the work of an ‘‘awkward squad.’’ And the secret 
is that one of the associate superintendents has been 
for years primarily in charge of this work. He leads 
the school in its responses, and under his deliberate, 
impressive, carefully weighed and intoned and ac- 
cented uttering of every word in the text, the pupils 
have been trained to strive to give the same expres- 
sion and meaning to their concert Bible reading that 
they do to their personal conversation. Indeed, Mr. 
F. W. Ayer, superintendent of the school, says per- 
tinently, ‘‘I know no reason why concert reading 
should not be just as effective as chorus singing.”’ 

One simple way to gain greater intelligence in the 

reading would be to let it follow, rather than pre- 
cede, the class study,—after the pupils had gotten 
below the roof, to use the correspondent’s apt figure, 
into the house itself. It would not be at all impossi- 
ble, furthermore, to get at least a certain proportion 
of teachers and pupils to practise at home the reading 
aloud of the lesson before each Sunday. Once let the 
school or department realize that this exercise is going 
to be made one of the school’s strong points, —an ex- 
hibition feat, if you please, in which every member 
shall take pride and for which a deserved reputation 
is to go abroad,—and a surprising change for the bet- 
ter can be begun. But the effort will abundantly pay 
for itself, and nothing will more surely add ‘‘tone"’ 
and increased lesson-interest. 


(Mr. Lawrance's Question Column will be found on page 426.) 
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The Story of Chicago’s Shop -Meeting Campaign 





By the Rev. Charles Stelzle, Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department of Church and Labor 





** This is the gospel of Labor,— 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk ! 
The Lord of Love came down from above 
To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose he planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil ; 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is toil.” 





GOOD many people had been saying 

that the church and the preachers 
could not ‘‘ make good’’ in the mat- 
ter of preaching to workingmen in the 
shops. I knew that these people 
were mistaken. All that the preach- 
ers needed was a chance. If the 
churches and the preachers could 
not appeal to workingmen, and if they had no mes- 
sage for them, then, it seemed to me, they might bet- 
ter surrender to an outside organization. But that 
time has not yet come, for the noon-day shop cam- 
paign just concluded by the Chicago churches has 
demonstrated that, however others may have suc- 
ceeded, the church need not fail. 

About ‘three hundred meetings were held during 
ten consecutive days, omitting Sunday, in one hun- 
dred and ten different centers. They were attended 
by nearly one hundred thousand workingmen. Fifty 
thousand souvenir programs and thirty thousand Gos- 
pels in various languages were distributed. The 
entire campaign cost something over one thousand 
dollars, although more than one-half of this amount 
was spent for cornetists. 

Besides the ministers, a large force of laymen 
assisted in the meetings as soloists, leaders of sing- 
ing, organists, distributors .of programs and Gospels, 
gramophone operators, and personal workers. All of 
these gave their services gratuitously. Indeed, no 
one connected with the campaign was paid for his 
services, excepting the professional musicians. 


How the Employers Took It . 


Personal letters were sent to every shop owner in 
the city employing over one hundred men, requesting 
that permission be granted the committee to conduct 
meetings in their plants. Many responded favorably 
without further solicitation. Others required a pers 
sonal interview by men who were especially gifted in 
meeting objections of the kind offered. After the 
plan of campaign had been carefully explained, per- 
mission was granted in almost every instance, 

Interviewer number one was followed by a practical 
man who was: familiar with the details of the meet- 
ings. It was his task to select the most suitable place 
in the factory, or outside the factory, as it sometimes 
happened ; find out how many men were employed 
and of what nationalities they consisted ; how these 
men were scattered throughout the plant, and secure 
such other detailed information as only a personal 
visit could give. 

As fast as the lists of favorable factories came to 
the office, they were entered upon a large diagram 
with square spaces for each point, in which.were in- 
dicated the name of the speaker and his assistants, 
and such other information as was essential, in order 
to be sure that the many minor details would not be 
overlooked, such as the sending of advertising matter 
and supplies of various kinds. One could tell by a 
glance at this chart just how many meetings were to 
be held on a particular day, where these meetings 
were to be held, and everything else that it was 
necessary to have at easy command, at a moment's 
notice. 

Another chart gave the names of the preachers and 
the days upon which they had volunteered to speak. 
A similar chart was used for the other assistants, 
which also indicated the kind of service which they 
could render. 

Printed notices of a uniform size—fourteen by 
twenty-two inches—were posted in the shops two days 
before the first meeting was held. 

On the appointed day, promptly at noon, the cornetist 
took his station at the meeting-place, and just as soon 
as the whistle ceased its shriek, he began playing as 
the men filed out or sat down to eat their lunches. It 
was good music, too. I do not mean by that that it 
was necessarily of the kind that is known as ‘‘sacred”’ 
music, because it wasn’t always. Sometimes it was a 
‘‘rag-time’’ selection, or some other tune that was 
familiar to the crowd, which, perhaps, they had first 














heard at the theater or in the saloon. But whatever 
the tune, it was played well, for every cornetist was a 
professional, and understood his business. It was the 
chief function of the cornetists to get the crowd, and 
they usually succeeded. 

While the cornetists played, the other workers dis- 
tributed the four-page souvenir programs. On the 
front page was printed that portion of Henry van 
Dyke's poem, ‘‘ The Toiling of Felix,’’ which appears 
at the beginning of this article. The second page 
contained five selected hymns. These were followed 
by the reproduction of a tract entitled ‘‘ Friend, you 
need to be saved,"’ written by Dr. Torrey, and issued 
by the Moody Colportage Association. 


Straight Talk to the Men 


The last page contained a greeting to workingmen 
from the Chicago churches, It read as follows : 


The churches of Chicago have a message for the 
workingman, That is why we come to you in these 
shop-meetings. There is no other reason for our 
coming. In social life it is customary to return another’s 
call. May we not expect youtocallonus? We assure 
you of a welcome in our church homes. 

But there is another reason as to why you should 
go to church. Some of you have children. Your 
children are watching you. They believe that you are 
the best men in all the world, and that what you do 
must be right. You know how true that was in your 
own childhood experience. When the awakening 
comes to your children, as it one day came to you, 
would it not be more comfortable for you to realize 
that your example as fathers was such as to lead them 
toward that institution which, way down in your 
hearts, yo. know to be the most uplifting force in 
human society. 

Your wives need your help in rae Bene on children 
for God and for righteousness. It is hardly a square 
deal to thrust upon our wives all of the responsibility 
in this matter, 

You need the church for your own sakes. Perhaps 
you are saying that you can lead the Christian life 
cutside the church. That may be true, As a matter 
of fact, however, you do need the church to live the 
best kind of a Christian life, and you know it. Why 
not be honest about it ? 

We want not yours, but you. Our business in the 
world is to help people. We do not pretend that we 
are blameless, but we do believe that in our churches 
you will find that sympathy, that fellowship, that hope, 
that life, which we ourselves found. We want you to 
have it. More important still, Jesus Christ wants you 
to have it. Won’t you come ? 


These programs were eagerly sought by the men, 
and not one was thrown away after the meetings. 
Most of them were taken to their homes, where the 
wife and children received the benefit of whatever 
good they contained. ‘ 

Usuaily the cornetist played ten minutes. He was 
followed by a vocal soloist, and at 12.15 the speaker 
began, talking for ten minutes. It was found impor- 
tant to close promptly five minutes before the whistle 
blew calling the men to work. Rarely was more than 
half an hour given for the entire luncheon time, so 
that it was necessary to crowd the entire service into 
fifteen minutes, aside from the time given to the cor- 
netist. Sometimes the men were urged to sing. In 
most cases, however, this was not attempted, not only 
on account of the lack of time, but because it was 
thought that they were not sufficiently acquainted 
with the leader. Not always was a Scripture les- 
son read, nor was prayer offered at every meeting. 
Neither were the men always urged to give an out- 
ward manifestation of their acceptance of Christ. The 
leaders were guided entirely by circumstances, and 
their judgment was usually good. 


Eagerness for the Gospels 

No one can estimate the good accomplished by the 
distribution of the Gospels alone. The men were not 
urged to take them, although they crowded about the 
speaker and his assistants after each meeting in order 
to receive copies. Even before the workers left the 
shop, many of the men were seen seated in corners, 
earnestly reading what, to some of them, must have 
been a new story. 

At the close of each meeting a postal report-card 
was filled out by the speaker and mailed to the office, 
where the results were systematically tabulated. 

As a partial result of the campaign, the committee 
has received seventy - five requests for permanent 
weekly meetings. These will be distributed among 


the churches situated nearest the factories desiring 
meetings. Another happy result is the stirring which 
has come to preachers and lay-workers alike as they 
have seen the possibilities in this form of Christian 
service. 

One of the leading Presbyterian ministers of the 
city wrote me, in reply to my request that he tell some- 
thing of his impressions, as follows : 

‘«« | was impressed : (1.) With the willingness and 
ability of the everyday pastor and layman to do this 
work. The talking was effective under very trying 
circumstances at times. (2.) The willing hearing 
men and women gave the preaching, though it may 
have seemed to them a little out of the ordinary. (3.) 
The hope and new spirit it gave to some of the work- 
ers. They felt they were going something after the 
manner of the true disciples who were told to ‘go.’ 
I felt this myself. (4.) It was a great comfort to 
hundreds of workingmen who. as Christians working 
alongside of swearing, unsaved men, get discouraged 
with the situation that no one seems trying to relieve. 
(5.) That the church has the matter in her hand now. 
The men are disarmed to considerable extent of their 
old-time prejudices against the church, and are more 
ready to give her a hearing than before. She must 
follow up her gains. (6.) The Bible in all languages 
must be given the people of Chicago. They want it. 
They will take it and read it. The results will appear 
small, perhaps, but certain. (7.) Some permanency 
must be given the effort after shop work. It is a call 
we cannot refuse to heed.’’ 

Another wrote : ‘‘In response to your letter I am 
glad to say that the impression made upon me by the 
effort to reach the men of the factories has been really 
profound, not so much by reason of what has already 
been accomplished—though that has more than re- 
paid every effort put forth, I am sure—but, especially 
by the open door that has been set before the church 
of this city. We have been lamenting the fact that 
the people do not care to come to our churches as we 
think they should, and some indeed have gone so far 
as to hold that itis but little use to try to win the 
multitude for Christ. Scepticism is always ready to 
say that the gospel has Now lost its power,—when, 
behold, a door is touched and opens, and we are be- 
fore thousands of intelligent workingmen, the bone 
and sinew of the city and the country, ready and even 
interested to hear the ‘old, old story.’ What a fail- 
ure it will be if now this door is not made a ready 
means of access to these workingmen’s homes, and 
thus to the hearts and lives of their families. What 
if the church as such does not reap any immediate 
reward! It is enough if the kingdom is strengthened. 
But then the church will be helped if the kingdom is.’ 


A Strange Scene for Packingtown 


A presiding elder in the Methodist church attended 
a stockyards’ meeting. He had this to say with ref- 
erence to it: ‘‘It was a strange and thrilling sight. 
All faces were upturned, and all eyes were fixed on 
the speaker. The conduct was superb. The meet- 
ing was a pronounced success, We left the place 
with our hearts all aglow and with ‘ Praise the Lord’ 
on our lips that the gospel message was being heard 
in the ‘highways and hedges’ as in days of yore.’’ 

One of the dailies reported the meeting as follows : 
‘*More than four hundred men stood silent, intense 
in the great slaughter room. It was noontime, and 
they had gathered to hear the Rev. D. C. Milner of 
Logan Square Church urge them to salvation. The 
meeting was one of a series for workingmen. Many’ 
wore their blood-stained aprons ; many had only the 
moment before laid away the long knives used in their 
trade, but among them were faces which showed 
where tears had trickled down under the influence of 
the speaker's words. ‘Now, all you join me in 
‘Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ Sing, every one of 
you.” And sing they did. The old hymn rang forth 
from the husky throats of the men as it has seldom 
rung before. When it was all over they crowded 
around the man who had thus aroused them, and 
pressed their red-splotched hands into his white ones. 
One poor fellow sobbed aloud. ‘The nurse sang that 
song at her bedside. My little girl died two weeks 
ago,’ he said. That was all, but those who heard 
him understood, and they were silent."’ 

Cordial letters of approval from shop qwners and 
superintendents might be multiplied, indicating that 
the work appealed to their sane business judgment, 
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although most of them appreciated the great moral 
value of the movement. 

Other cities, hearing of the success of the meetings, 
have already taken up the work. 

I know of no better way to reach workingmen for 
Christ than through shop-meetings. 

Perhaps it is because the grime on his face serves 
as a mask to his emotions, or because he feels more 
comfortable in his overalls than he does when he is 
‘«dressed up.’’ Possibly he thinks that he has the 
leader at a disadvantage because he is in strange and 
unfamiliar surroundings. Or it may be that he feels 
more secure because he is surrounded by his shop- 
mates. The minister may look a little different to 
him perched on top of a machine tool or a packing- 
box than when he stands in his pulpit on Sundays. 
It is barely possible that it is because the preacher 
gets away from ecclesiastical expressions, and that the 
‘*holy tone’’ has been left in the church. No doubt 
he is impressed by the fact that the minister is in 
dead earnest, or else he would not come down to 
speak to him in his shop. Anyway, for some reason, 
it is comparatively easy to approach the workingman 
in the shop in which he is daily employed. 

It is considered quite an accomplishment in some 
churches if one succeeds in getting a dozen working- 
men into the Sunday-school for the study of the Bible, 
even though practically every one is a_ professing 
Christian. The class is considered of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant one in spending a great deal of 
time in preparation for the Sunday session. 

But here is an opportunity for reaching many more 
men, and men who rarely, if ever; go to any church. 

I need hardly mention the importance of such work. 
If the workingman does not go to church, we must 
take the gospel to him. On this point there is abso- 
lutely no room for argument. It is simply a question 
of method. Other methods may be employed with 
good results at various seasons of the year, but it has 
been demonstrated that the shop-meeting is one of 
the best methods at any time of the year. 

CHICAGO, 
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A Joke on Two Mules 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


IVE times in one morning Aunt Mary saw Alice 
walk out of the side door and climb into a soap 
box under the lilacs. Each time she carried 

her doll and a small satchel. 

‘*What is the dear baby doing?’’ asked Aunt 
Mary. 

‘«Oh,"" said the child’s mother, ‘‘I presume she is 
playing go visiting. She amuses herself that way all 
day sometimes.”’ 

‘Where have you been ?’’ asked Aunt Mary, the 
next time Alice came in the house. 

‘* Visiting Aunt Kate,"’ was the reply. 

‘¢ You didn’t stay long.’’ 

‘*No, Auntie ; you see the most fun is in getting 
ready. I wash Dora Belle’s face every time, and 
change her dress and put on her cloak and hat, then 
I pack her satchei° and go out and get in the carriage. 
Sometimes I stay right in the carriage and pretend 
I've been to Aunt Kate's. It’s just as much fun that 
way.”’ 

) a Mary smiled, ‘I should like to go visiting 
myself, it is such a nice day,"’ she said. 

‘*Too bad the horses are all in use,’’ put in the 
little girl's mother, ‘‘or we might drive over to Aunt 
Kate's this afternoon.’’” 

‘*The mules are in the barn,’ 
‘‘ let's take them and go.’ 

««Why not?’’ answered Aunt Mary. 

««T never drove the mule team,’’ hesitated the lit- 
tle girl's mother, ‘‘and the hired man is too busy to 
take us."" 

«« Are you afraid to drive the mules?’’ asked Aunt 
Mary. 

~ but they aren't exactly meant for the car- 
riage. We bought them to do the heavy work on the 
farm. I shouldn't like to be seen on the road with 
mules."* 

«« Nonsense," laughed Aunt Mary. 
ready and go, won't we, Alice ?"’ 

«« Yes, Auntie, we will ; it's a lovely day to go vis- 


suggested Alice ; 


“We'll get 
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iting. What shall I do to help? May I dust the sit- 
ting-room or what?’’ 

The rest of the forenoon Aunt Mary, Alice, and her 
mother had a fine time getting ready to go to Aunt 
Kate’s. When the work was done, and everything 
in order, they changed their dresses and combed their 
hair the prettiest they knew how. Alice wore her 
Sunday white gown and big blue bows on her braids. 

At last the hired man drove the mules to the door, 
helped Aunt Mary, Alice, and her mother into the 
carriage, then stood 6n the porch grinning from ear to 
ear until they were out of sight. 

Laughing and talking, the three went on their way, 
one mile, two miles, when the mules stopped. The 
little girl's mother tried to urge them on. 

** What do you say to mules when they won't go?"’ 
she asked. 

‘*Say ‘geddap’ !’’ laughed Alice. 

**Geddap, geddap!’’ repeated her mother, tug- 
ging at the lines. Next she tried the whip. The 
mules wouldn't stir. 

For the first ten minutes the three thought it a good 
joke to be delayed in that fashion. Then they began 
to wonder how long they were going to stay in the 
middle of the road beneath the hot sun. 

Suddenly, without the least warning, the mules 
turned around and trotted home. It was the only 
thing they would do, nor did they stop until they 
reached the hitching post near the lilacs. 

‘«We may as well get out,’’ said the little girl's 
mother. 

‘It was a delightful drive,’’ added Aunt Mary. 


‘And such lots of fun to get ready,"’ chirped Alice, 


joining in the merry laugh that followed. 

‘I'm going down cellar for a watermelon,’’ de- 
clared Aunt Mary, ‘‘and we'll havea good time, any- 
way.’ 

«Since we're all dressed up,’’ agreed Alice. 

Before Aunt Mary returned, Aunt Kate with her 
five little children drove into the yard. _, 

‘«Oh, I’m so glad to find you at home !"’ she said. 
‘Its such a beautiful day I was afraid you might 
not be here, and we came to pass the afternoon.’’ 

Just then Aunt Mary appeared, and for the first 
time Aunt Kate noticed the mules. 

‘* Dear me! I hope you were not going anywhere,"’ 
said she, ‘‘I shouldn't like to keep you home.”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’*; was the reply ; ‘‘we were playing a 
game, mules and all, that Alice taught us. We pre- 
tended go visiting. Wehad the fun of getting ready.’’ 

‘* How lucky it is!’’ exclaimed Alice, giving one 
of her little cousins a hug, ‘‘that we came back, 
What if nobody had found anybody at home !"’ 

‘*Well!’’ remarked the hired man, when he put 
the mules in the barn without knowing what had hap- 
pened, ‘‘ well, that’s the first time I ever knew them 
there animals to do what was wanted.”’ 

Maybe no one will believe it, but when he said that 
one mule winked at the other. 

ALBION, MicH, 
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Ned’s Twenty-six Servants 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


ae WISH I had somebody,” sighed doleful Ned, 
“ To spell my hard lesson for me ; 
I try and I try,—but the words are so long 
I never can learn them,” said he. 


« Why, call on your servants,” laughed big sister Nan ; 
“They'll do all your spelling for you. 

Just tell them to take their right places, and then 
The spelling is done,—it is true!” 


“My servants!” and Ned’s two blue eyes opened 
wide. 
« I—I've never had even one.” 
“ You have twenty-six,” said his sister, ‘‘ in all ;” 
And she just bubbled over with fun. 


* All you've got to do (as I told you before, 
And I am quite sure that you heard) 

Is to tell each wee servant, * Run quick to your place,” 
And presto! they’ve spelled you the word. 


* The servants are a, b, c, d, e, and f, 
And all of the rest down to z ; 
They not only help you, they do all the work 
In spelling the word,—don’t you see!” 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 
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An “Incident” in Bulgaria 
By Dora Davis 


E CALL it merely an incident of the work. If 
we were to give it the name of Sunday-school, 
the priests would so frighten the people that 

they would not venture even to listen to the songs. 

If the world is to be evangelized in this generation, 
no corner, however remote, may be overlooked. 
Even Bulgaria must have its opportunity to hear the 
tidings. The evangelizing seed is already sowing. 
In southern Bulgaria a small band of American Board 
missionaries are at work. Northern Bulgaria, with a 
still smaller number of missionaries,. has scattered 
here and there little groups of Protestants gathered 


into church organizations, and ministered unto by 


native pastors. - 

This Sunday-school, which I have called only an 
incident, is in a village of northern Bulgaria. It isa 
somewhat favored village, near enough to a small in- 
land city to be slightly influenced by the radiating 
waves of its superior cleanliness. (In this part of the 
world, whatever of cleanliness exists is found in the 
cities. ) 

Every Sunday, as soon as possible after the noon- 
day meal, a little company from the Protestant church 
starts out of the city, taking the way to the nearest 
village. The path is a mere rough track, used only 
for the ox and buffalo carts of the villagers, but with 
a wild beauty much in keeping with the general land- 
scape. In early spring, sometimes in January and 
February, the tangled mass of thorny bushes border- 
ing the pathway is redolent with the sweetness of 
violets. A little later, the thorn-bushes themselves 
are a mass of perfumed whiteness, and still later the 
rough hedge becomes an avenue of roses. 

The slopes on either side are divided into unfenced 
fields and vineyards, each with its rude hut of mud 
or thatch, for the ‘‘ watch-tower’’ is as essential a 
part of the Bulgarian vineyard to-day as it was in 
Palestine in the days of Matthew. ; 

There are no houses along the way. Country life, 
as we understand it, is unknown here. People live 
in villages or in cities which are hardly more than 
villages on a larger scale. There are no suburban 
homes. From the last house of our city to this village 
is but a half-hour’s walk. <A villager will shorten 
that time by half. 

As we pass the crest of its surrounding hill, the 
village comes suddenly into full view, looking at a 
little distance quaintly picturesque with its mud- 
walled, thatch-roofed huts, so closely clustered that 
one might almost walk from roof to roof, all nestled 
in setting of vivid green of surrounding hills. 

Closer inspection removes all delusion. Plain, 
common dirt and general uncleanness are the most 
striking characteristics. The whole village seems one 
great animated barnyard, but its buildings are such 
as no American farmer would think of using as hous- 
ing for his Jerseys or Berkshires. 

We need not enter the place, however, for our schol- 


ars come running from all directions as soon as we are. 


seen approaching. They stop at the brook for a hasty 
removal of dirt from hands and faces. As they gather 
around us under the friendly shade of the tree where 
we pause, we take especial pains to praise any who 
show even faint evidence of attempts at cleanliness. 

Bulgarians are fond of music. The children eagerly 
enjoy the gospel songs with which we open our 
«*Sunday-school.’’ While we sing; the group en- 
larges till perhaps fifty or sixty have gathered. Then, 
without formality, the teachers separate, each taking 
a little group of the scholars of this primitive school, 
differing in so many ways from the schools in the home- 
land, yet bound close to them in common purpose. 

Each pursues his own methods in the ‘ classes,”’ 
With those who can read, a tract or the hymn may 
serve as text for a bit of gospel explained in simple 
language. With the very little ones, an illustrated 
card may hold the eye, and prepare the way for the 
gospel story. Their ideas of God are of the vaguest 
kind. Their minds present an almost virgin soil for 
the gospel sowing. 

At the first symptom of flagging attention the 
teaching promptly ceases, picture-cards are distributed, 
and the school concludes, as it opens, with song. 
This is all, and yet this Sunday service, simple though 
it is, is influencing the village. The children eagerly 
wait the hour when the teachers come. The desire 
for tracts on the part of those who can read far ex- 
ceeds the supply, and into the lives of these villagers 
the leaven of a living gospel is entering. 

Indeed, we ought to call this Sunday-school some- 
thing more than an “ incident.”’ 

Lovetcn, BULGARIA, 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Mr. Du Bots suggests that childhood is not the only stage 
of life which a parent should view seriously. Quite as 
many, if not more, vital mistakes are made in dealing with 
youth in early and middle adolescence—say from twelve to 
seventeen—as in dealing with younger children. A parent 
of fifty and a grandparent of sixty-five may even need advis- 
ing as to their attitude toward their adult progeny. It is 
also desirable that parents and others who are not seeking 
advice; but who, from their own experience, have sugges- 
tions to make, should report them here for the general good. 





Should we endeavor to explain to little children of three or 
four years the importance of prayer, or just teach them the 
usual form of ‘‘ Now I lay me"’? I have known of ludicrous 
notions of very sacred things that children have had, and I 
want to avoid such as far as possible.—R. L. H. 

Do not attempt to explain the importance of prayer to 
children so young. Let God come into their lives natu- 
rally without philosophizing about him. Let the children 
see you pray; pray with them; and occasionally advise 
them on introducing some simple, apt petition. I would 
not encourage their too freely introducing their caprices in 
prayer; at the same time it is well to allow them some 
room for individuality of self-expression. God comes very 
naturally into a child’s life, but he must not be too much 
reasoned about or explained. The child may ask search- 
ing questions, but the answers must be general and simple. 
Act ané speak as if we all know God, at once seriously and 
reverently, but not too mysteriously. 





I have read often that parents should whip their children 
only as a last resort. I wonder if that advice comes from par- 
ents who have successfully trained five or six children of their 
own. ‘This morning in about five minutes I took my boy of 
about two years of age four or five times down off the break- 
fast table. He understood what I said when I told him he 
must not climb on the table. Finally I whipped him, and his 
older brother, hearing him cry, inquired what was the matter. 
On my a that I had punished his brother he said, ‘‘ Oh, 
mama, you should not hit brother ; that’s naughty !'" Was I 
wrong? What should I have done with the child? I have 
known the children of parents who were too indulgent to whip, 
and those children, now grown to manhood, are a curse to the 
world. Thank you for the help I have received in the past 
from your columns.—A, R. 

Yes, that advice comes from parents who have had sev- 
eral children, and have seen the futility or ill effect of whip- 
ping. And it comes from others whose knowledge rests on 
a still larger basis. Your older boy’s instincts were true. 
As to what you should have done, that would depend some- 
what on your past course and somewhat on, immediate cir- 
cumstances. First find out, if you can, just why the child 
wanted to climb on the table. If it was merely to satisfy 
his muscular ambition, give him the chance in other ways, 
and remove the aids to his getting on the’ table. Let him 
see that he has a choice. Throw emphasis on things he 
may do. He is too young to be much reasoned with, so 
ose must work and have patience until this particular craze 

as abated. Children of parents who were ‘‘ too indulgent 
to whip’? have become a ‘*‘ curse to the world’’? And 
so have the whipped children. Were the criminal classes 
never whipped? Parents forget that they may be indulging 
themselves by whipping. See this column in the Times of 
June 9 for further comment. 





Our children have been in America less than two years, 
having lived up to that time in Japan. [Here follows a ques- 
tion which will be answered in a later issue.] We have tried 
from the first to correct all their ungrammatical expressions, 
and, as they were associated with people who did use good 
language, they were remarkably free from the common mis- 
takes one hears in the uneducated. After we came home, we 
visited for two months on a farm, and in less than a week 
they were using just such language as the farm-hands were 
using, and it has taken constant care for a year and a half now 
to correct their speech, and it is not wholly corrected yet. 
Why should they so quickly pick up the evil and undesirable 
in spite of good training, when it is so hard to form good 
habits? Thank you for all your help.—O. L. R. 

Here is one of the unusual questions, one more interesting 
than may at first appear. It is often observed by people 
who are particular about good English speech forms that 
their children so easily drop into the ungrammatical, It 
ought not to be any harder to say ‘‘I did it’’ than ‘I 
done it,’’? or ‘*I saw’’ than ‘“‘I seen,’’ or ‘‘ they are’’ 
than “them is.’? Yet a child or youth who associates 
with people, some of whom use the correct and others the 
incorrect form, often seems to tend to follow the incorrect 
class. There would appear to be but one general reason 
for it. The alliance or affiliation is closer. The wrong 
form is heard fifty times to every once that the right form 
is heard. The rules of grammar do not go far against the 
environing practise. This is true of morals as well as of 
grammar. Parsing does not affect the tongue at play. 

When the present writer was a young boy, he and his 
elder brother were each given an equal number of bright 
new cents, with the understanding that when one caught 
the other in a slip of syntax, the culprit must hand over 
one of the cents asa fine. Being three years the junior, 
my bright tokens gradually disappeared. I can well re- 


member complaining of my lack of understanding of a point 
where I was in error. It must be admitted that the differ- 
ence in years made the contest uneven, and to that extent 
was open to objection. But it did serve to impress the 
importance of correct speech, and to stimulate the dis- 
crimination and the ambition to follow correct models. 

I am not recommending this method. My purpose is 
only to show that the home affiliations must be close, th 
atmosphere wholesome, and, without being offensively or 
wearisomely critical, good spéech must be taught by eter 
nal vigilance and by keeping the standard consciously in 
view, until the youth is old enough to have formed an in- 
corruptible habit of right speech. But avoid ridicule, and 
nagging overdoses of criticism, as well as a surfeit of 
‘*good advice.’? A good habit is to be formed good- 
naturedly and with an understanding of the reasons therefor. 


Is it worth to you 20 cents per pupil to have your Sun- 
day-school class’s interest in the lessons during this summer 
—the let-down period—actually heightened and increased, 
add that, too, regardless of whether teacher or pupils are 
at home or away on vacations? It can be done. The 
Mystery Box plan is the answer,—see page 422. 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


RACINE, WIS.—Can girls be used as Messengers equally as 
well as boys?—A. R. K. 

Of course girls can do the work as well as the boys, but 
I would not call them ‘‘ Messengers,’’ for the simple reason 
that the boys never would serve if they thought that the 
girls had in any way at any time usurped their work. Call 
the girls a Sunshine Band, and reserve the ‘* Messenger ’’ 
name for the boys until they are ready to do the work. 





HERINGTON, KAN.—What is the best way of giving the 
membership of the Home Department in connection with the 
school so as to avoid any confusion or sense of misrepresenta- 
tion ?—W. A. T. 

Give the membership of the main school, and then the 
membership of the Cradle Roll and Home Department, 
always designating these two departments, and finally the 
grand total membership of the school which includes all 
departments. 





HANOVER, ONT.—Can you tell me where, in America, 
French and also German lesson helps can be procured, and 
prices.—G. M. C. 

Lesson helps in French can be procured from the Rev. 
R P. Duclos, 341 rue Prince Arthur, Montreal, Canada; 
the German helps, from Mattill and Lamb of Cleveland, 
and also from The German Baptist Publishing Co., 957 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland, and from the Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing Co., 136 West Locust Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Where can leaflets on the Messenger 
Service be obtained? Those giving a history of the work, if 
es are any such, would be what we would most like.— 


The first Messenger leaflet which necessarily gives a brief 
history of the beginnings of things can be obtained from the 
Massachusetts Sunday-school Association, 620 Ford Build- 
ing, Boston. Leaflets can also be obtained from the State 
Sunday-school Association of Indiana, 316 Law Building, 
Indianapolis. 





NEWARK, N. J.—Can a district do any work worth the 
while during the summer months ?—A. P. 

Yes, indeed. Many are out of town, but gather the 
workers who are at home together at the nearest recreation 
place for a conference, and ask them to bring a lunch and 
have it a sort of picnic affair. This combination of con- 
ference and informal social is a very happy one and fruitful 
of good results. Plan some neighborhood picnics for the 
stay-at-home members of the departments, if possible. 





LEAD, S. D.—Is there any kind of co-operative plan for 
carrying on Home Department work? There are three 
churches in my home town, and but one has a Department ; I 
know that many who have other church preferences would enjoy 
the privileges of membership, but the ‘schools are so slow to 
perceive the ppssibilities of the work. I think I could interest 
individuals of the three denominations to do the work, if any 
plan could be devised to bring it about.—H. L. 

Home Department work is done on the co-operative 
scale in a very satisfactory way in the state of Vermont. 
The Rev. E. M.° Fuller of Burlington will be willing to 
send any one his folder explaining the plan. Briefly it is 
this : The town is divided into districts, and workers from 
all the churches are given the districts. The members 
state the church of their preference, and their regular Vis- 
itor may be from that particular church. . Thus each school 
where the town or district plan is worked has a Depart- 
ment under the direction of the district superintendent in 


place of the individual school’s superintendent, as is other- 
wise the case, By this means every one is reached, and 
no sleepy school is allowed to become a stumbling-block 
in the way of making membership possible for the hat-tes 
and shut-outs, 

HERINGTON, KANSAS.~—Is it possible to have a Home De- 
partment without a superintendent? It is so hard to find any 
one willing to fill the office.—W. A. T. . 

It is possible to have a good Home Department superin- 
tended by a committee of three instead of by any one person. 
Start your Department this way, and you will find that be- 
fore long one of the three will unconsciously assume lead- 
ership. By means of tactful work that one will soon be 
willing to be called ‘‘ superintendent.’’ 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


LIVINGSTON, N. J.—Do you think a Cradle Roll practica- 
ble in the country ?—H. H. G. 

Wherever there is one baby a Cradle Roll is necessary 
and desirable. 





TOPEKA, KAN.—Do you think that a teacher and pupil 
should have the same standard for punctuality, — that is, 
would a teacher be counted early if she came at 2.30, if that 
were the hour of opening ?—M. W. 

If there was no other rule of the school, I presume she 
would be counted as on time if there at the opening. But 
there ought to be two rules,—one for pupils, another for 
teachers. The teacher should be present at least fifteen 
minutes before the opening. F 





RALEIGH, N. C.—Please explain what the ‘‘ Beginners’ 
Course"’ is. I thought it was the same as the regular Inter- 
national Lessons only simply explained. —J. L. C. 

The Beginners’ Course is a two-years’ course of Bible 
lessons which the International Lesson Committee have 
arranged for the little children beginning Sunday-school 
life. It is a topical course, with several stories or lessons 
on the same subject or theme, and the same Golden or 
necessary text for the group of lessons, They are out- 
lined for children under six years of age. Write to your 
denominational publishing house or to the International 
Sunday-School Association, Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Can you give me any summer sug- 
gestions for the Birthday work ?—H. N. T. 

In most places flowers are available at this season, so a 
birthday offering of a flower from each class is pretty and 
suitable. Have each class (the class teacher choosing the 
pupil) send one pupil up with the class flower and present 
it to the one having the birthday at the time of the Birth- 
day exercises. When there are several pupils to be hon- 
ored, the flowets can be divided, or the superintendent can 
look out for that the-Sunday before. You will always have 
more than one flower brought by each class each week, but 
it divides the responsibility. No matter how many flowers 
the pupils have at home, they prize those given in this way 
at school, 





RICHMOND, VA.—Do you think it wise for the beginners to 
have a full session of their own when there is no piano for 
them? I want to have them alone, but feel that the absence of 
the instrument would be too keenly felt.—E. F. 

As you have the room and wish the full time, do not let 
the lack of a piano keep you from having your full session. 
A piano is a delight, but many kindergartens have to get 
along without it five days in the week. You will find your 
children will sing well without it, and you will have a happy, 
helpful time. Be careful to start your songs with the cor- 
rect pitch, so that they will be accurate, and each Sunday 
will be the same. Sing softly, encourage them to use their 
** soft voices,’’ taking the tune and words slowly, and let- 
ting the words ring clearly and distinctly, The beginners 
cannot sing as fast time as the primary. Do not hurry 

em. :; 





WACO, TEXAS.—Is the card system or class-book preferred 
for the records of the primary department ?—M. L, 

I like a card system,—that is, one for each pupil, giving 
full name, address, birthday, date of entry, with place for 
date of promotion from class to class or department to de- 
partment; but this ought to be the permanent card in 
possession of the school and in charge of the secretary. 
Mine never leave the school, but are where the pastor of 
the church, the superintendent, or other officer of the 
school can have access to them for information. 

For the actual record of attendance, offering, etc., I like 
the class-books better than a card system. Get one that 
has room for some information as indicated for the perma- 
nent card record, and one where the names need only be 
written once, and it answers for the year. 

Whatever system is used, care must be taken that the 
records are constantly looked after, and the teacher kept 
constantly alert. A good secretary is to be prized, but the 
superintendent must keep in touch with the secretary, and 
know the conditions and use the information promptly. 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 5. FALSE EXCUSES 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Luke 14: 15-24. (Read Matt. 22: 1-14.) Memory verses: 23, 24. 
Golden Text: And they all with one consent began to make excuse.—Luke 14: 18 


JULY 21, 1906 





COMMON VERSION 


15 4 And when one of them that sat at meat 
with him heard these things, he said unto him, 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the king- 
dom of God. 

16 Then said he unto them, A certain man 
made a great supper, and bade many : 

17 And sent his servant at supper time to 
say to them that were bidden, Come ; for all 
things are now ready. 

18 And they all with one consent began to 
make excuse. ‘The first said unto him, I have 
bought a piece of ground, and I must needs 
go and see it: I pray thee have me excused. 

19 And another said, | have bought five 
yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them : I pray 
thee have me excused. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


15 And when one of them that ! sat at meat 
with him heard these things, he said unto 
him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God. 16 But he said unto him, 
A certain man made a great supper; and he 
bade many : 17 and he sent forth his ? servant 
at supper time to say to them that were bid- 
den, Come; for a// things are now ready. 
18 And they all with one consent began to 
make excuse. The first said unto him, I have 
bought a field, and I must needs go out and 
see it; I pray thee have me excused. 19 And 
another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to prove them ; I pray thee have me 





COMMON VERSION 


21 So that servant came, and shewed his 
lord these things. Then the master of the 
house being angry said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind. 

22 And the servant said, Lord, it is done as 
thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. 

23 And the lord said unto the servant, Go 
out into the highways and hedges, and com- 

. fo to come in, that my house may be 

e 

24 For I say unto you, That none of those 
men which were bidden shall taste of my sup- 
per. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


And the 4servant came, and told his lord 
these things. Then the master of the house 
being angry said to his *servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor and maimed and 
blind and lame. 22 And the ? servant said, 
Lord, what thou didst command is done, and 
yet there is room. 23 And the lord ‘said unto 
the ?servant, Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and constrain ¢hem to come in, that 
my house may be filled. 24 For I say unto 
you, that none of those men that were bidden 
shall taste of my supper. 


1 Gr. reclined. Comp. ch. 7. 36, 37, marg. 2% Gr. dondservant. 


20 And another said, I have married a wife, excused. 20 And another said, I have mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore I cannot come. 21 


and therefore I canrot come. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


S IT ever dangerous to do good? Is it ever a 
positive duty to refuse to do good? ‘Try your 
pupils on these questions. Of course a thought- 

less answer to both questions is ‘‘no.” Do not be 
discouraged if you get that answer at first, and do 
not let your pupils know by word or look whether you 
agree or disagree with their answers. But challenge 
whichever answer they give, and compel a little think- 
ing on their part by following up their answers with 
‘‘why?” Make them prove what they think by giv- 
ing you illustfations of the truth as they under- 
stand it. 

After this preliminary skirmish of question and 
answer, starting their thinking-machines to work, 
invite them to a study of Christ's answer to these 
same eH as given in a story he once told at 
a meal time. Professor Riddle’s first three para- 
graphs give the location and time of the lesson. One 
of the guests present had just. been prompted, by 
Christ’s words about the future reward of all who 
serve without thought of reward in this world (Luke 
14: 14), to utter a pious ejaculation as to the blessed- 
ness of those favored ones who shall ‘teat bread in 
the kingdom of heaven,” as though membership in 
the kingdom were a more or less uncertain and arbi- 
trary matter, and those were fortunate indeed who 
were chosen. The spirit and thought of the guest 
who made this remark are interpreted in Professor 
Riddle’s comment on verse 15, and in the first para- 
graph of Dr. McLaren’s, Mrs. Howie’s, Dr. Dun- 
ning’s, and Professor Sanders’ articles. 

That Jesus knew very differently from what was 
evidently in the guest's mind is shown by the word 
that introduces the next sentence: ‘‘ Bus he [Jesus] 
said unto him.’’ Then Jesus went on to tell a story 
of agreat supper. Tell this to your class in your 
own words, having carefully mastered every detail 
so that you can give it without once looking at your 
Bible (lesson ‘papers, of course, are never brought 
into class), or get your pupils to tell the story to you 
if they know it, letting one tell part of it, another go 
on where the first left off, and so on, all meanwhile 
watching to supply any omissions or correct any mis- 
statements. As the story is told, whether by your- 
self or the pupils, iliuminate it by bringing in, at the 
proper points, Mrs. Howie’s experience with an Ori- 
ental feast and the two invitations (second para- 
graph), noting Professor Riddle’s comment on the 
same custom (on vs. 16, 17); and the fact as to what 
a large multitude is represented by the poor and 
maimed in any Eastern city (Howie, last para- 
graph). 

Now invite the pupils to interpret the story asa 
parable. Who was meant by ‘‘acertain man” ? (Rid- 
dle, on v. 16.) The *‘servant’’? (Riddle, on v. 17; 
McLaren, third paragraph.) The first-bidden guests ? 
(Riddle, on v. 16.) The poor of the city, and the 
country folk? (Riddle, on vs. 21,23; McLaren, eighth 
and tenth are What did the invitations 
represent historically ? (McLaren, 2; Sanders, 3.) 

So we have Christ’s own picture, very plainly 
drawn, of God's eagerness to bring men into the 
kingdom of heaven, and of men’s own free-will re- 
jection of God's invitation, and the reasons of such 
rejection. And what sort of things, in apt pore 
were keeping men out? Was it the doing of things 
that were in themselves good or bad? Is it right or 
wrong, a good or a bad thing, to inspect a field that 
one has bought? To exercise and test newly pur- 
chased live stock? To unite oneself in self-sacrific- 
ing love, by marriage, witn another, and then to care 
for that one lovingly and tenderly ? 

Do we begin to get the answer to our opening ques- 
tions? Every one of the three men who declined the 
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Only One Week Left. 





There are just eight weeks between August 5 
and September 30. ‘That means that there is only 
one Sunday left—next Sunday, August 12—on 
which it is yet possible for the pupils of any class or 
Sunday-school to commence trying for a place on 
the Mystery Box Honor ROLL which will be 
published in The Sunday School Times next 
autumn. Are your pupils enrolled? Over twelve 
hundred new Sunday-school people are trying the 
Mystery Box plan, and the Honor Roll promises to 
be the most interesting and the largest of any ever 
published in the Times. 

‘The plan is a very simple one, but tremendously 
effective in getting pupils interested in every les- 
son. The Honor Roll will contain the names of 
all pupils who have correctly answered eight ques- 
tions in each of any eight weeks from now until 
and including the last Sunday in September, the 
3oth. ‘The pupil’s name must be on the subscrip- 
tion list of the Times to be eligible for this honor, 
and the teacher is to be the judge of the correctness 
of all answers. When any pupil has, for any eight 
weeks, correctly answered, either orally or in 
writing, any eight questions in each of those eight 
weeks, the teacher will report that pupil’s name 
and address and name of Sunday-school to the 
Editor. 


Twenty-five cents will pay for a pupil’s three- 
months’ subscription to the Times. In every class 
where five or more copies of the Times are ordered, 
they may be had at the special club rate of 20 cents 
each for three months. The Times will be sent 
directly to the pupils’ individual addresses for these 
rates, and the address may be changed, free of 
charge, as often as desired, if the pupils are back 
and forth on vacation visits. 

Here are the Mystery Box questions for this 
week. Answers to all of them can be found in the 
lesson articles in this issue of the Times. 









































1. What prayer of seven words makes all excuses 
vanish like ghosts ? 

2. What do believers in the Koran expect to find 
in Paradise ? 

3- Where is the man who is going nowhere too 
busy to go? 

4. What great event did the Pharisees believe 
would follow the resurrection of the just? 

5. Why did the Indian in the Northwest come 
to Christ more quickly than did the white man ? 

6. Describe the custom of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church on St. Stephen’s day. 

7. If all Israel had come to Christ’s coronation 
feast, for whom would there have been room enough 
left ? 

8. When does good become evil ? 

9. Give six points about the Gospel Feéast. 

10. Who are represented, in the parable, by those 
first bidden, by those in the streets and lanes, and 
by those in the highways and hedges ? 

11. Describe what decided Hugh Beaver to win 
** Dutchy ’’ to Christ. 

12. In whose house, and in what country, was 
Jesus at this time ? 

13. What absurd excuse did a sunflower give for 
napping by daylight ? 

14. Who is represented by the ‘‘ servant’’ in the 
parable ? 

15. What does opportunity spell ? 
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invitation to the great supper did so decause he was 
busy at something else which was initself right and 

ood. There was no sin, fer se, ininspecting a field, 
in testing oxen, in being with one’s wife. Every one 
of those three things was probably a positive duty, 
at the proper time. Yet these right and good things 
were keeping men out of the kingdom of heaven, out 
of eternal life, condemning men to eternal death. 
Why? Just because men were giving them the 
wrong place in their lives. Tell the third Round- 
Table Illustration here. There is no sin, no wrong, 
in money itself. Money ought to be, God wants it to 
be, a [pce blessing. ut when the gold coin was 
placed above God, God was lost to view,—and that 
means that man is lost, as many a man Aas been lost, 
simply by giving money, which is a good thing, the 
wrong place in his life. Riches have a peculiar, tre- 
mendous peril (Illustrations, 4). A very striking 
illustration of present-day real estate interference 
with a man’s eternal interests is given also in the 
second paragraph of the Round-Table. 

Eternal life depends upon the position that we give 
things in our lives now and here. There are thou- 
sands of good things that ought to have a place 
in‘our lives, but if we give those good things the 
wrong place we shall miss their best enjoyment and 
shut ourselves out from heaven. Only one interest 
has the claim to first place. And if we give that one 
interest its right place, we shall have all the other 
good things too. That is what Matthew 6: 33 means. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


If your class is one of younger boys or girls, and if they 
have never seen Henry Drummond’s address once deliv- 
ered to a Boys’ Brigade in Scotland, entitled ‘ First,’’ you 
could not do better than present each one with a copy. 
The Sunday School Times-Company is just publishing a 
new edition of it in booklet form at ten cents a copy. 

Heaven is offered now and here (v. 17). 

** Excuse ’’ means to ‘‘ beg off ’’ (Riddle, on v. 18). 

Positive sin is nowhere suggested as among the excuses 
(Riddle, on v. 20). 

The sin was not in any wrong in the things done by 


‘those who excused themselves, but in the position they 


gave them in their lives (McLaren, 5). 

The servant was evidently eagerly desirous that the feast 
should be supplied with guests (Riddle, on v. 22). | 

Prompt obedience doesn’t leave time for excuses (Per- 
kins, 2). * 

Why ‘‘false excuses’?? Are there any true or good 
excuses ? (Perkins, last.) 

It is the Kingdom, not the church, that is complete and 
perfect (Goss, 1). 

Break up the excuse habit at any cost (Goss, 2). 

The best way to compel or constrain men to come in 
(Illustrations, 6). 

If we had Hugh Beaver’s dream, should we want to 
come back and have another opportunity ? (Illustrations, 1.) 

Do rich men ever enter into the kingdom of heaven now- 
adays ? (Dunning, 4,) . 

Three things must be given as admission tickets to the 
kingdom of heaven: all our possessions, self, and service 
(Dunning, throughout). 

‘*A disciple who demands any elimination of cost is 
wholly unusable ’’ (Sanders, 6). 

Professor Sanders well names this a lesson on the cos¢ of 
discipleship. 

The improbability of the refusal of a dinner invitation 
under the circumstances of the parable makes the lesson 
the more stingingly pointed (McLaren, 4). 

If the first-bidden guests Aad ceme, the others would 
still have been bidden (McLaren, 9). 

Those first bidden might have come even after their re- 
fusal, had they desired, but the act of refusal finally de- 
stroys the power of reception (McLaren, last). 
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LESSON FOR AWGUST 5 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE occasion is the same as that of the last lesson 

(v. 15). This parable must be distinguished 
from a similar one, the marriage of the king’s 

son (Matt. 22: 1-14). That was spoken in the temple 
on Tuesday of passion week, and had a different 


P —Some unnamed locality in Perza, at the 
house of a ruler of the Pharisees. , 

Time.—On a sabbath, probably near the close of 
January, year of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. Rob- 
inson places it in March of that year. 


Light on Puzzling Passag@s 

Verse 15.—One of them: A guest at the house of 
the ruler of the Pharisees.—Heard these things: 
Especially the reference to *‘ the resurrection of the 
just” (v. 14).—Eat tread in the kingdom of God: 
A great feast was supposed to follow the resurrection 
of the just, ushering in the Messianic reign, and this 
man, probably expected to be present asaright. His 
attitude is not approved by Jesus. 

Verse 16.—Buz: Not ‘‘then.”"—A certain man: 
In the application representing God.—And he bade 
many : hhis was the preliminary invitation, said to 
be usual at that time. The guests seem to have been 
prominent as well as numerous, suggesting an appli- 
cation to the rulers and Pharisees. 

Verse 17.—His servant: As but one servant is 
mentioned, the application is probably to Jesus him- 
self.—Az supper time : This second invitation is said 
to have been usual. 

Verse 18.—A// with one consent: Literally, ‘‘ from 
one”; either ‘‘ voice”’ or ‘*‘ purpose” is to be sup- 
plied.—7o.make excuse: Literally, ‘‘ To beg off.” 

Verse 19.—Have bought five yoke of oxen, and 
£0.to prove them: ‘‘ Am going,” and cannot change 
my plan.—/ pray thee have me excused: As in verse 
18. Literally, ‘‘ have me [as one] begged off.” 
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Verse 20.—/ have married a wife: The most 
valid excuse, according to Mosaic usage. No apology 
is added, simply ¢herefore J cannot come. Positive 
sin is nowhere suggested: the sin is in the attitude to 
the invitation. e universality of the failure to re- 
spond points to the common causes of rejection of the 
gospel by men generally. 

erse 21.—Go out quickly: The feast was ready, 
the offer must be made at once, and this happened in 
the application of the parable, to the humbler classes 
oo the Jews.—O/ the city: Representing the 
Jewish people. 

Verse 22.—And yet there is room: The servant 
also desired that the feast should be fully supplied 
with guests (comp. v. 23). 

Verse 23.—T7he highways and hedges: Outside 
the city; hence the application is to the Gentiles. 
** Quickly ” does not occur here, since time would be 

uired to fulfil this command.—Constrain: Prefer- 
able to ‘‘compel,’’ which suggests force, and which 
has been used to justify violence in missionary effort. 
—That mv house may be filled: The feast will not 
be a failure from lack of guests. Here the parable 
breaks off; at least, no details of this wider ingather- 
ing are given. It was not yet time to speak fully of 
this wider scope of the gospel invitation. 

Verse 24.—For [say unto you: The previous verse 
is addressed to the servant, but the plural here may 
point to the guests already present at the feast (in 
the parable). Yet the verse virtually applies the 

arable to those present in the house of the Pharisee. 

t answers the exclamation of verse 15 by showing 
that eating bread in the kingdom of God can come 
only by accepting the invitation which God sends by 
his servant, and that there was great danger of the 
rejection of those who deemed Chemeslves specially 
imvited. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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No man ever lost his seat at God's feast by going 
after some straggler. 
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Refusing a Feast 


By Alexander 


HE expression of longing to share in the great 
se recompense,” the feast in the kingdom, was onl 
conventional sentiment, and covered hard world- 

liness that refused the ‘‘ feast of fat things and wines 
well refined,” that had been long ago provided, and 
was now being offered to this man with his pious ex- 
clamation, and to his fellows sitting at the table. 
There are plenty of his kind left who may always be 
relied on to gush with properly devout sentiments, 
and to be all the more worldlings to the core. There 
are two main points in the parable, the invitation re- 
fused, and the refused invitation withdrawn and 
transferred. The former tears off the veneer of 
piety from the previous speaker’s devout exclama- 
tion, and the latter lets all the guests see the tragic 
and unwelcome consequences of their rejection of 
Jesus and his message. 

The invitation refused. It was, and we are told 
still is, a practise to send round a summoner to in- 
vited guests on the day of a feast ; and to refuse at 
that last moment to keep the promise of acceptance 
of the invitation was a deadly insult, and almost 
equivalent toa declaration of war. The first invita- 
tion, which had been accepted, points, of course, to 
God’s original choice of Israel, and to the forward- 
looking element in the earlier revelation, which was 
its very heart, and spoke through ritual, institutions, 
promises, and prophecy. Israel had but partially 
accepted the invitation to the future ‘‘feast” that 
was to be made ‘‘in this mountain,” but still it had 
not wholly rejected it, and still retained the preroga- 
tive attaching to God’s choice, in so far that to it was 
to be first addressed the gracious, renewed call, 
when the table was spread and ‘‘ all things were now 
ready.” 

It has been doubted whether the summoning serv- 
ant means any one person, and the representation of 
him as going ‘‘ out into the highways and hedges ” in 
the last stage of the parable has been supposed to 
negative the possibility of referring the figure to 
Christ, since he did not preach to the Gentiles; but 
surely any reader of the so-called Acts of the Apos- 
tles should know that the very keynote of that book 
is that it tells ‘‘ all that Jesus ’’ continued ‘‘ todo and to 
teach” after ‘‘that he was taken Op through ‘‘the 
apostles whom he had chosen.” e old maxim, 
‘* What one does through another, one does himself,” 
is true in a deep sense as to Christ and his servants, 
all of whom have to say, ‘‘I, yet not I, but Christ in 
me. -” 

The unanimous refusal of the second invitation 
would be improbable in real life, for a whole bevy of 
invited guests would never be so rude or so care- 
less of good things as to refuse a feast and insult the 


McLaren, D.D. 


giver of it. But what is too bad and foolish to be 
men’s behavior to each other is good enough and 
wise enough to be their treatment of God and his 
highest gifts. It is the very improbability of the cir- 
cumstance that makes it so stingingly in place in the 
parable. The three who stand as types of the whole 
crowd all offer substantially the same reason for their 
behavior, for what moves them all is a preference for 
worldly and transient outward good. It is too inge- 
nious to try to make out three different classes here. 
Rather the lesson taught is that, though the forms of 
worldliness vary, the essential hindrance is at the 
bottom the same. 

One man's likings go towards ‘‘a piece of ground,” 
another's to ‘‘ a yoke of oxen,” another’s to ‘‘ a wife,” 
but each has his appetite for the ‘* bread of heaven” 
spepet by taste for grosser dainties, as children spoil 
theirs by sweetmeats. He who has a taste for leeks 
and garlic has little for manna. To some of us it 
sounds a hard saying that even the joy of wedded 
love may clog our feet in our journey towards God, 
but it is true. That which in itself is good may be a 
minister of evil, if it keeps us from that which is bet- 
ter and best. Wedded love, like all other good, is 
best when it is second best, and when it is lifted out 
of its place and set up as best of all it becomes worse, 
if not worst. It was not haying the piece of ground, or 
the oxen, or the wife ; it was not the being taken up 
with them and the novelty of owning them, but it 
was thinking them more important than the feast, 
that was the folly and the sin, Let us learn the les- 
son and be warned by the example. 

The differences between the three refusals are 
noteworthy in regard to their courtesy. The first 
man is comparatively polite, pleading necessity, and 
praying to be excused ; the second simply says, ‘‘I 
go,” without the ‘‘ must,” but still ‘‘ praying to be ex- 
cused”; the third is brief and brusque, ‘‘I cannot 
come,” and he is less truthful for all his brusqueness 
than the others, for he says ‘‘ cannot,” while he means 
‘“will not.” The same diversity in politeness is 
found still among those who refuse Christ’s summons. 
Some imagine that they blind him, as they do -his 
messengers, by lip service and saying that they are 
really very sorry that the pressure of business or office 
prevents them from giving the attention which they 
would gladly give to religious matters; while others 
are more downright in their refusal. But the polite 
and the rude refusal are equally determined, and 
equally operative in shutting out from the feast. 

One cannot but see here a glimpse into the sad 
heart of Jesus wounded and bleeding from the all 
but universal rejection of his message and himself. 
He was speaking his own bitter experience, and felt 
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that he could give way to it thus more freely than 
when speaking in his own person. Once the cry 
broke irrepressibly from him, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, how often would I... and ye would not,” but 
for the most part it was only in such indirect ways as 
this that he let it be seen how he was ‘‘a man of sor- 
rows” because he was ‘' rejected of men.” 

The refused invitation withdrawn and trans- 


ferred, The messenger was sent out again to ‘the 


streets and lanes of the city” with an invitation to 
‘*the poorand maimed and blind and lame.”” These 
are the very classes which Jesus had just named as 
the proper recipients of hospitality. It is to be noted 
that they were in the same city as the refusers ; that 
is, that they were members of the same nation. In 
fact, they are the ‘‘ common people,” despised by the 
dignitaries whom Jesus was addressing. ‘* Have any 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him?” 
and ‘‘the common people heard him gladly” may 
serve for allcomment. It is very beautiful and in- 
structive as to our Lord’s tender longing over these 
sheep which had no shepherd that he does not lay at 
their door the blame of refusing. That issue was not 
yet decided, but the ruling classes had committed 
themselves to rejection of him and hisclaims. His 
divine charity ‘‘hoped all things" concerning his 
‘*brethren, his kinsmen according to the flesh.” 

So the messenger is represented as having executed 
the command, and the next widening of the invitation 
is not occasioned p the failure of the summons to the 
streets and lanes of the city but to the ample room in 
the guest chamber. There is a glimpse here of the 
truth which was a commonplace of prophecy, and 
underlay the whole choice of Israel to be the people 
of God, that God’s grace was designed to fructify 
through them to all men. They were meant to be 
its transmitters, not its monopolists. If all Israel had 
acclaimed Jesus as the Christ and come to the coro- 
nation feast, neither would the house have been full, 
nor the host’s heart satisfied, until the Gentiles had 
come to the light, and sat down with Abraham and 
his children in the kingdom of God. 

The third stage in the expansion of the message is 
plainly the passage of the gospel to the nations be- 

yond. The homeless ones who squatted under the 
edges outside the city were even worse off than the 
forlorn ones within it. They had had no previous 
invitation, and would require great urgency to in- 
duce them to accept that now given. Of course they 
were not to be ‘‘compelled to come in” by physical 
force, and equally of course the task of inducing them 
to come would demand great earnestness. e see 
what that compulsion was to be in the apostle’s 
words: ‘‘As though God did beseech by us, we pray 
you on behalf of Christ.” 

Note the two reasons given for the passing over of 
the gospel invitation to the Gentiles. One is, ‘* that 
my house may be full.” God’s love cannot rest till 
all the ample spaces of. the many mansions are 
crowded with happy guests. ‘The other is, ‘‘ For 
none of these men that were bidden shall taste of my 
supper.” There is a punitive element in the with- 
drawing of the invitation from those who refused it. 
They would not take it when it was offered, and now 
they shall not have’it. The act of refusal diminishes 
the capacity of reception, and may even finally de- 
stroy it; but if any of these refusers had afterwards 
said to himself: ‘‘In my Father’s house is bread 
enough and to spare and I perish with hunger ; I 
will arise and go to my Father,” he would have found 
ample room, a heaped table, and a father’s welcome. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The man who is going nowhere is always too 
busy to go anywhere. 
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| Lesson-Lights 
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LESSED 1s HE THAT SHALL EaT BREAD IN THE 
KinGpoM or Gop” (v. 15).—This remark 
betrays the fact that some Jews, like other 

Orientals, conceived of the blessings ‘‘in the resur- 
rection of the just” (v. 14), or the ‘‘kingdom of 
God,” as material. This conception was corrected 
by Paul: ‘‘ The kingdom of God is not eating and 
drinking” (Rom. 14:17). Nevertheless, six centuries 
later, it was developed in the Koran, and affirmed 
with realistic vividness. Meats and the manner of 
obtaining them are described with the utmost ful- 
ness, and hundreds of millions live in the hope of 
sometime eating bread in the ‘‘ kingdom of God,”’ or, 
as the modern phrase is, ‘‘ Paradise,” where earthly 
blessings, enlarged and multiplied, are to be enjoyed 
among flowing streams, under shady trees, and in 
magnificent palaces. 

‘* AnD HE SENT ForTH HIS SERVANT AT SUPPER 
TimE TO SAY TO THEM THAT WERE BIDDEN, COME, FOR 
ALL THINGS ARE Now Reapy ” (lv. 17).—December 27 
is observed by the Eastern Orthodox Church in mem- 
ory of St. Stephen (Acts 6: 8). In connection with 
each congregation, a family is privileged to defray 
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the expenses of the church service of that day, and 
then entertain as many guests to a social meal as 
they choose. We were included among the “ many” 
the family bade. After church, we went to the house 
without the second invitation, ‘‘come” (v. 17), and 
. we were the first to arrive. The head of the house 
then told us to be seated, adding, ‘‘I must now go 
and tell the invitea, ‘Come now, all things are 
ready.’” At this point the wife, from another room, 
where she was working, endorsed her husband, say- 
ing: ‘*Go at once and tell them the food wili be 
spoiled if they don’t be quick; everything is ready.” 
He was away half an hour, and during the absence 
individuals kept arriving until he returned and 
brought witn him the last guest to the feast, which 
was served about 11 A.M. It was a breakfast. 
While I cannot say that this is a universal and un- 
varying custom, yet it happens very frequently. 
‘*Go Our QUICKLY INTO THE STREETS AND LANES OF 
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THE CiTy, AND Brinc 1n HITHER THE Poor AND 
MatmeD AND BLIND AND Lame” (v. 21).—There is no 
task easier than this for any ‘*‘ servant.” I have just 
looked out of my window in Lukaudat el Zehur, Sidon, 
and just below I saw a vanes creature, half naked, on 
a stretcher, which had n borne of four men, and 
was then stationary near the sidewalk, asking and 
expecting alms. Phe blind and similarly afflicted 
ones are at the door of every mosk and church, oy 
the wayside, and in many another place. The deceit 
which could hold all such of a city, and of which it 
could still be said, ‘‘ Yet there is room,” must be 
a indeed, and must be a place of many mansions 
(john 14: 2). 
Sipon, Syria. 
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You cannot lock up love by locking it out of your 
heart. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





The Great Permission 


ND he sent forth his servant at supper time to 
say... Come (v.17). It is at our peril that we 
disobey thiscommand. S. D. Gordon, in ‘‘ Quiet 

Talks on Power,” says: ‘‘ Hugh Beaver felt impelled 
at Northfield, in 1897, to tell this bit of his inner ex- 
perience, though naturally reluctant to do so. While 
at college, arrangements were made for a series of 
meetings. ‘One day, going down the hallway of the 
‘college-buiiding,’ he said, ‘I met a boy we all call 
Dutchy, one of the toughest fellows in school. I said 
to him,‘t Dutch, come to the meeting to-night.”’ In- 
stead of laughing or swearing, to Beaver’s surprise, 
he paused a moment as though such a thing was 
possible, and said, ‘ Well, I guess I will.’ And that 
night, to every one’s surprise, Dutch came to the 
meeting. When Beaver rosé to speak, this fellow was 
not simply intensely interested, but his eyes were filled 
with tears. And Beaver said: ‘A voice as distinct 
as an audible voice said to me, ‘‘Speak to Dutchy,” 
but I did not.’ Again, the next night, Dutchy came 
of his own accord, and one of the boys, putting his 
arm on Beaver’s shoulder, said: ‘Speak to Dutchy.’ 
And he said he would, but he did not. And some 
time after he had a dream, and thought he would not 
walk this earth any more. It did not trouble him, 
except that his brother was crying. But he thought 
that he met his Master, who looked into his face and 
said: ‘ Hugh, do you remember I asked you to speak 
to Dutchy?’ ‘Yes,’ ‘And you did not.’ ‘No.’ 
‘Would you like to go back to the earth and win 
him?’ And he finished the story by saying, ‘It’s 
hard work, but he’s coming now.’”"—TZhe Rev. John 
7. Farts, St. Louts. 


A Real Estate Interference 

I have bought a field, and I must needs go out 
and see it (v. 18) A young man became a Chris- 
tian. His pastor’s heart was glad as he noted his 
regular attendance at church, and his evident in- 
terest and growth. After a year or two, however, 
there was a change in him. e was not in his place 
so regularly, and when he was there, his attention 
seemed to be wandering. A long time the pastor 
was troubled. Then he spoke to him. The explana- 
tion grieved him. ‘You know that new manufac- 
turing addition to town? Well, I’ve bought a lot 
down there, and have been overseeing the building 
of two laborers’ cottages. I am away on my run [he 
was a railroad man] every day in the week. Sunday 
is my only opportunity to go down and see the work, 
but soon the buildings will be done. I have had 
them rented for months ahead of time. The net re- 
turn on my investment will be about fifteen per cent. 
Soon I hope to be more regular.” But he never was. 
His piece of land had usurped Christ’s place in his 
heart.—7he Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. The 
prize for this week ts awarded to this tllustration. 


The Coin on Top 


Il have bought a field (vy. 18). The celebrated 
Robert Hall one day wrote upon a slip of paper the 
word ‘‘God.” ‘* You can read that?” he asked, as 
he passed the slip to a friend. ‘‘ Yes.” He covered 
the name on the slip with a gold coin. ‘‘Can you 
read it now?” The coin was above,—nearer the 
eye than ‘‘God.” That is worldliness. It is not the 
having, not the purchasing, of the ground or the oxen. 
It is the having the earthly thing in the first place, 
the setting of the ‘‘must needs” over against it.— 
Miss Kate S. Tibba/s, Milfred, Conn. 


The Tempted Rich 

I have bought a field,...I pray thee have me 
excused (vy. 18). It is said there was laid one morn- 
ing on a minister’s pulpit, writes Dr. J. R. Miller, a 
little folded paper containing the words, ‘‘ The prayers 
of this congregation are requested for a man who 
is growing rich.” It certainly seemed a strange re- 
quest for prayer. If it had been for a man who had 
become suddenly poor, or for one suffering some 


great adversity,—but to ask prayers for a man who 
was growing rich, no doubt seemed to many people 
in the congregation incongruous, Yet when we open 
our Bibles, we find that the experience of growin 
rich is indeed set down as one full of spiritual peri 
—Nellie Armiger, Baltimore. 


Why the Indian Chose Quickly 
And the servant said, Lord, what thou didst com- 
mand is done (v. 22). During a missionary meet- 
ing among the Indians in the Northwest, an Indian 
and a white man were both deeply moved by the 
sermon, and accepted the invitation to stand up for 
Christ and seek his salvation. The Indian was not 
long in accepting the proffered grace, and obtained 
ace—sweet peace—for his soul. His white brother 
ad a long time of it before he finally felt that he 
also had been accepted of God, and had the assur- 
ance that his sins had been forgiven. Some time 
afterward he met his redskin brother and said to him: 
‘* How is it that you found consoling peace so much 
quicker than I?” ‘Oh, brother,” answered the 
Indian, ‘“‘I will tell you. Here comes a wealthy 
rince who offers you a new raiment gratis. You 
ook at your own suit of clothes, and you think they 
are fairly good yet, too good to throw away, and that 
they might last for a time yet. He offers the new 
raiment to me. I look at my own soiled and worth- 
less clothes, and conclude that they are done for. I 
discard them immediately and accept the new with 
delight. Just so it was with you, brother. You tried 
to make your own righteousness do you for a while 
yet, and hated to part with it, while I, poor Indian, 
ad none, and was so glad to accept of the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ."—Eugene b. Schnatz, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Best Kind of Compulsion 


And’the lord said unto the servant, Go out into 
the highways and hedges, and constrain them to 
come in that my house may be filled’ (v. 23). The 
compulsion of love and kindness has brought to 
Christ many souls who could have been won in no 
other way. The Christian Missionary Alliance has 
given one of Mr. Spurgeon’s stories. A clergyman, 
on his way to church, passed by a window where a 
mother was holding a little baby. He smiled at the 
baby and the baby smiled at him. Another time he 
passed, and the baby was there again, and once 
more he smiled, Soon the baby was taken to the 
window &t the hour when he usually passed. They 
did not know who the gentleman was, but one day 
two of the older children followed to see where he 
went on Sunday. They followed him intothe church, 
and as he P ptenos a in a winning way, they told their 
father and mother, who felt interested enough in 
their baby’s friend to wish to go. The whole family, 
who had previously neglecte the worship of God, 
were brought to the Saviour bya smile.—Mrs. Cara 
S. Park, Prospect, N. Y. 


Uncle John Vassar’s Way 

Go out into the highways and hedges, and con- 
strain them to come in (v. 23). Uncle John Vassar 
was one who literally obeyed these instructions, 
Dr. Thomas E. Vassar relates this incident: Night 
after night a young man had been coming to the 
revival meetings held in a certain town, but so 
quickly would he slip out after the meeting was over 
that no one could speak to him. Uncle John was 
determined to find him, and accordingly went to 
the farm where he lived, arriving there just as the 
family were sitting down to an early dinner. Be 
ing urged to partake with them, he sat down, but 
noting the absence of the young man he sought, ex- 
cused himself from the table. In and out among the 
farm-buildings he hunted for his man without suc- 
cess. About to acknowledge himself defeated, he 
walked to the farther end of the corn-crib, and there 
in an old hogshead he found him crouching low. 
Leaping over into the strange hiding-place, he knelt 
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by the side of the runaway, and pra him into the 


the kingdom.—The Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Ber- 
wyn, Ill. 
s q 
The true pastor never stops with a printed invi- 
tation. : 
ae 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs, Perkins says prompt obedi- 
. ence doesn’t leave time for excuses. 


Mapve Vatiry, Wednesday, after supper. 
DeaR MARTHA : 

Your letter about how you and Jim had 
learned to give the best things up to the other car- 
ried me back a good many years, and I remember 
some things about that time that perhaps you don’t. 
When I tried to teach you to give the best of every- 
thing you had to your baby brother Jim, you used to 
ask ‘* y?” Nowl’m “we to say it wasn’t an im- 
pudent whiny ‘‘ Why ?”’ like what we often hear now- 
adays. . But it was a very natural question which I 
found mighty hard to answer, because you were too 
little to understand such a big thing as self-sacrifice. 
And, Martha, I guess we grown folks will have to 
get a good deal bigger spiritually before we under- 
stand why God requires some thi of us. 

Well, it doesn’t always please in his plan to 
answer our question * y?” and it’s when we in- 
sist on the answer before we obey that we get time 
for excuses. When we obey God just as quick as ‘he 
— there isn’t any time for excuses to creep in. 

ecan find an excuse for most anything when we 
don’t want to doit. When God calls on me for some- 
—_ I just don't want to do, I see as many excuses 
as flies in harvest time. And good excuses, too; 
real plausible ones. It wouldn’t be so hard to put 
away the flimsy excuses ; but, dear me, it’s the good 
ones that bother. Thatis, they’re good enough until 
we just look up and say, ‘‘ Lord, thy will, not mine, 
be Famed ”. then when we look around there isn’t a 
ghost of an excuse left. 

Oh, I know about it, Martha! Satan hasn’t quit 
working with me Php and here I’m over sigty. It 
may be he has left off tempting me in some ways, 
but not in this excuse business. I rather guess he’ll 
have some good excuse for me not to do my Master’s 
will up to the day I die. 

I don’t rightly know why they called this lesson 
‘* False Excuses.” When God calls us there aren’t 
any true excuses to offer for not ouning. He wouldn’t 
call us at all if we had any real excuse for not coming. 

Your loving 
: Ma. 
& 

Have you or some of your class already gone away on 
vacation ? Even so, it is not too late to commence the Mys- 
tery Box plan with them. A note from you to each tupil, 
briefly explaining what you want them to do, and telling 
them that you will count on their being on The Sunday 
School Times Honor Roll next fall, will do the thing. 
Your part of the plan is simple,—send a postal to the Times 
for full particulars. But what a splendid start it will 
gwe your class for the work of next winter | 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


LL ¢hings are now ready (v.17). Itis the visible, 
and not the invisible, kingdom of God that is 
rudimentary and unfinished. Nothing could be 

more fragmentary and incomplete than the church on 
earth. If people think there is no more of beauty, 
perfection, and attractiveness in the divine life than 
we invite them to when we ask them to become 
church members, they are in the dark. It is toa 
perfected organization, to a realized ideal, to a feast 
where all things are ready, that they are summoned. 
The newly enlisted soldier who watches the first rude 
efforts of the raw recruits to shoulder arms and keep 
step must not think that he has seen the regular 


my. 

And they all, with one consent, began to make ex- 
cuse (v. 18). If you want to learn to hate the word 
‘*excuse,” go down to the court and listen to the rea- 
sons given by the venire-men why they cannot serve 
upon a jury. None can be more trivial, except those 
of the people who refuse to accept the invitations or 
to heed the warnings of the Holy Spirit of our God. 
Imagine any one trying to find a good reason for not 
attempting to be like Jesus Christ! , Little Bill has 
been denied the privilege of making excuses alto- 
— He became too slick an adept, and was re- 

ucing self-exculpation to a fine art. There was no 
way of getting at his conscience, for he skulked be- 
hind inadequate reasons for his delinquencies, like 
an Indian warrior dodging behind trees. If there 
weren’t any good reasons, he would invent them, and 
if he couldn’t invent them he would create them, 
until after a white he could not tell the difference be- 
tween a reason and an excuse to save his life. And 


so we shut down on excuses of any kind at all. You 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 5§ (Luke 14: 15-24) 


are late, little Bill. You failed to shovel the snow. 
You missed — lesson, and that is all there is about 
it. So stand up and take your punishment like a 
man. Making excuses is a bad habit. It develops 
into a vice. Break it up at any cost. 


** The sunflower, thinking ’twas for him foul shame 
To nap by daylight, strove to excuse the blame ; 
It was not sleep that made him nod, he said, 

But too great weight and largeness of his head.”* 


Of course. It is always some other reason than our 
own weakness or wickedness. 

Then the master of the house being angry said to 
his servant, Go out quickly into the streets and 
lanes of the “ity, and bring in hither the poor and 
maimed and blind and lame (v. 21). It is enough 
to make one angry. I imagine it really does make 
a good many of us superintendents, teachers, and 

reachers downright mad. I know I have a hard 
ime keeping my own temper while listening to the 
excuses people give for not coming to church and 
prayer-meeting. I often gaze at them with amaze- 
ment, wondering if they really think them valid, 
and whether they really think that I will really think 
them so. If a preacher or a teacher had the author- 
ity to do as a judge can,--haul a recalcitrant venire- 
man into court and ‘‘roast” him until he writhes 
upon the spit for dodging behind some triviality or 
technicality,—it would have a wholesome moral influ- 
ence. I saw such a man (worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars) blushing and squirming like a schoolboy 
when the judge = his selfishness and lack of 
patriotism. ut what goes in a court room stops 
quite short in a church. A preacher who has ever 
tried to imitate a judge once has never tried again. 
We have to grin and bear it, with one blessed alter- 
native, namely, to go out after the people to whom 
the church will veally be a means of grace. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


. The opportunity of the highways does not haue to 
wait for the opposition of the avenues. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Gospel Feast 


1. Salvation in Christ is a Feast : 
Blessed... eat bread in the kingdom (15). 
Marriage supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19: 9). 
Peace with God . . . access... we rejoice (Rom. 5: 1, 2) 
Fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace (Gal. 5 : 22). 
2. The Founder of the Gospel Feast is God : 
A certain man made a great supper (16). 
Kingdom of heaven likened . . . certain king (Matt. 22 : 2). 
Will Jehovah... make... a feast (Isa. 25 #6). 
God so loved the world (John 3 : 16). 
3- The Feast Has Been Made Ready in Christ : 
Come; for all things are now ready (17). 
Christ... manifested . . . for your sake (1 Pet. 1: 19-21). 
The mystery .. . made known (Eph. 3: 8-11). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth (Isa. 55 : 1). 
4- Those Invited Showed Themselves Unworthy : 
They all... began to make excuse (18). 
His own received him not (John 1 : 11). 
We will not that this man (Luke 19 : 14). 
Spread out my hands... disobedient then: Io : 21). 
§- The Causes which Keep Men from the Gospel Feast : 
Bought a field... must... see it (18). 
Bought five yoke of oxen (19). 
Married a wife... cannot come (20). 
Care of the world and... riches (Matt. 13 : 22). 
Lust of the flesh. .. ions of life (1 John 2: 15, 16). 
After the flesh mind . . . things of the flesh (Rom. 8: 5). 
6. The Guests at the Feast : 
The poor... and blind and lame (21-23). 
God chose the foolish things (1 Cor. 1 : 27, 28). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 
Ye that labor and are heavy laden (Matt. 11 : 28). 
Did not God choose them that are poor? (Jas. 2:5) 


Even the good becomes evil when used as an ex- 
cuse against the best. 
al 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 

After the Lesson 
Se HAT was the title of last Sunday’s lesson ? 
And its Golden Text ? What is the title of 
to-day’s lesson? And the Golden Text? 
Yes; and you see that the two lessons are taken from 
the same incident in the life of our Lord. In last 
Sunday’s lesson he taught men not to be proud, but 
to be -——? In to-day’s, he teaches men to be wise in 
answering promptly his call to the kingdom, and not to 
make ——? Do you notice, then, what simple, plain 
truths he was teaching? Do you realize how hard 
he was trying to make the way very plain for men to 

come to him? 

** Now tell: me, please, what an excuse is. An at- 
tempt to get free from blame! To dodge, to shirk, 
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to avoid a duty. And how easily we slip into the 
making of excuses! Something wrong done, and at 
ence we try to — it away, to soften it, to make 
it amount to nothing, or in some way to get rid of the 
blame and escape the punishment. What miserable 
business! 

‘But see éhese foolish men of whom Jesus tells. 
They are invited to a great supper, and they try to 
a ga it, to escape the kind hospitality of their 

t! They know that their action is shabby and 
unworthy, so they put up very plausible excuses. 
The first? The second? Thethird? Fine excuses, 
every one! But the host sees through them. He 
knows that the backward guests might as well say 
outright that they don't want to come, and make an 
end of it. 

** Are such persons all gone from the earth now? 
Is there one here who is just a bit ashamed of some 
of his reasons for not accepting Christ’s loving invi- 
tations so tenderly urged upon him in the Saviour’s 
‘Come’? Let us bow in silent prayer, and then let 
us sing ‘ Jesus is tenderly calling.’” 

PHILADELPHIA. 

b 


The worst paupers are usually those who have 
begged off from their highest possibilities. 


th 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“* My God, and is thy tablespread?"’ Psalm 95 : 6, 7. 
** Knocking, knocking, whoisthere?’* (130:3, 4. 192: 1, 2.) 
** At the Lamb's high feast we sing."' Psalm 63: 1-6. 
**God calling yet, shall I not hear?” (252: 1-3.* 124: I-4.) 
“*My Saviour stands waiting, and Psalm 32: 1-6. 
knocks at the door."’ (44: 1-3. 66: 1-3.) 
**Thou didst leave thy throne."’ Psalm 106 : 1-4. 
** What a friend we have in Jesus."’ (153: 1-3. 217: 1-3.) 
‘Jesus is tenderly calling thee Psalm 119: 43-48. 
home.”’ (147 : 43-47. 248: 1-6.) 


* 25 Appendix in some editions. 
“ 


It often takes less energy to do a duty than to 
jind a knothole out of it. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
isa d ment of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Luke 14 : 15-24 . + «++ « » False excuses 
Tuesday.— Matt. 22: 1-10 . . « « Invitations despised 
Wednesday.—Acts 13 : 42-52 + +. The gospel rejected 
Thursday.—Prov. 1 : 20-33 . - Punishment of rejectors 
Friday.—Psa. 81: 8-16... - «+ + « Loss by refusal 
Saturday.—Zech. 7 : 8-14. . - + « - Would not hear 
Sunday.—Isa. 55:1-7 ... . « « Gracious invitation 


a oe 
Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
July go to August 5 


MoN.—Holy God, teach us how to deal with sin. Give our 
leaders wisdom, that they may know how to contend with 
great and vested wrongs. May they not be afraid because of 
the majestic power of vice! May they confront it with holy 
courage ! 


TUES.—God of all power, I pray that the world may be 
energized by thy Spirit. Purge out of the human race all its 
vanities and hatreds. May the Spirit of the world be pure 
and brotherly! May we be one in the common faith in Christ { 


WED.—My Saviour, graciously give me thine own mind. 
Deliver me from every thought that is alien to thine, Illu- 
mine my mind. Make me a child of light. Guide me, lest I 
err and mislead others. 


THURS.—My Father in heaven, raise my thoughts to the 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. May there be an unfailin 
aspiration in my life! May all the issues of this day's life 
make for things abuve ! 


FRI.—My Lord God, give me the sense of thy forgiveness, 
Help me to turn from the sin forgiven. May I hold no further 
intercourse with it! May I hold it in stern repulsion ! 


SAT.—My Father, may thy kingdom come to-day, and may I 
help in the coming! May t be kept from everything that will 
check the progress of the truth! May I so live as to be the 
minister of Christ ! 

SuN.—My Father, teach me the spirit of true worship. 
Save me from all formality. May I not become the victim of 
mere custom ! May my approach to thee be reverent and 
fruitful! May my fellowship with thy people be sanctified 
and sweet ! 








GRADED 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: Messages of Jesus. 
Lesson Material: Invitations and Excuses. 


Lesson Aim: Jesus Invites the Children, and they 
should Accept. 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many went to school all last year without 
being absent? That was splendid, but a year is a 
long time, and most children must be absent once in 
awhile. Your mother writes a note, and explains 
the reason to your teacher. You call it an ——? 
excuse, because the teacher is willing to excuse chil- 
dren for a good reason. Gladys hadn’t missed a day 
until almost the last week of school, when she fell on 
the sidewalk and scraped her hand so badly that she 
had to go to the doctor’s to have it cleaned and 
dressed, ana it pained so that she couldn’t go to 
school for three days. She was sorry, but everybody 
said she had a good excuse. ; 

Children sometimes make up excuses. One noon 
Walter started in plenty of time, but heard a band 
playing, so ran to the corner to see what it was, and 
then followed it all over town until he was so late he 
didn’t go to school at all. When the teacher asked 
for his excuse next morning, he didn’t have any, but 
said he had to go down-town. In the afternoon she 
sent him home for his excuse, and then he had to 
tell how he ran after the band instead of going to 
school. Was that a good excuse ? 

When people invite us to their homes, it is polite 
to send an excuse, if we cannot go, but people are 
disappointed unless we send a g excuse. Clifford 
expected to go to Donald’s birthday party, but two 
days before he began to break out with the measles, 
so of course it wasn't safe for him to go, and his 
mother wrote a note explaining it to Donald. Did 
he have a good excuse? Donald was so sorry that 
he sent some of the good things over to Clifford. 


LESSON. 


Our lesson to-day tells about an Invitation and 
some Excuses. (Write the words and sketch the 
house.) Jesus was at the Pharisee’s house, where he 
told the stories about ple who chose the best 
places, and about people who invited others just 


because they expected to be invited again, but that 
it was better to invite the poor. 

They seemed glad to listen to him, so he told an- 
other story about a man who invited a great many 
people to a fine supper. In that country people 
didn’t have clocks as we do, so just before supper- 
time he sent a servant around to say to each one: 
**Come, for all things are now ready.” (Write 
Come, All Ready.) But those invited were not ready. 
It seemed very strange, but ‘* They all with one con- 
sent began to make excuse.” The first said, ‘‘ I have 
— a field, and must go to see it’’; another said, 
*“*I have bought ten oxen, and must go and try 
them,” and both said, ‘‘I pray thee have me ex- 


| NVITATIONS- EXCUSES 
amr ona Oo 
‘COME ALL READY’ 


cused.”’ Another said, ‘‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot confe.” When the servant told 
his master, he felt angry at such éxcuses, and said: 
‘**Go quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring the poor, the crippled, the lame and blind.” 
When they had done this, there was yet more room, 
so the master said: ‘‘Go out again to the highways 
and hedges, and bring others in until my house is 
full,...for none of those men that were bidden 
shall taste of my supper.” (Review by reading the 
Bible account, allowing the children to fill in words.) 
The man knew these were false excuses, and really 
meant the men were too busy and didn’t care to come, 
and such excuses didn’t satisfy him. When every- 
thing was ready, he wanted somebody to enjoy the 
good things. 

Jesus had a reason for telling this story. Heknew 
that God, the heavenly Father, had prepared some- 
thing very beautiful for all his children who would 
accept. e sent prophets and other messengers to 
tell them about it, but ple didn’t listen. Then he 
sent Jesus to say, ‘‘Come, all things are ready.” 
Jesus had been going about preaching and teaching 
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and healing and inviting the Pharisees and chief 
people to be his followers, but they refused and made 
excuses. They were too busy with other things, but 
the poor people heard Jesus gladly as he taught by 

the seashore, on the mountainside, along the roads, 
’ and in their houses. Many of them accepted his in- 
vitation and became his followers. 

Some people thought that Jesus didn’t mean to in- 
vite the children. Even the disciples thought they 
were too young. But Jesus gave the sweetest invi- 
tation of all to the children. (Prepare a dainty invi- 
tation for each child. Jesus said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.”) People call this the 
children’s invitation. Sing: 


‘* Songs of piaise we bring to our Saviour King, 
Who has said, Let little children come.’’ 
—* Little Branches,”” No. 2, 


It means Jesus invites me to come unto him. 
Surely there is no excuse, a some children say, 
‘* There is plenty of time. I'll wait until I am older.” 
But that is not safe. Jesus wants me to accept now. 
Sing: 

** Come to Jesus, just now.’’ 

If we accept now, he may spare us for a long life 
to serve him on earth, and if he should call us to 
heaven, we would be ready to meet him there. 


Peoria, ILL. 
< 


Opportunity spells obligation. 
. ‘tt 
The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson is a continuation of the last one. 
Jesus is at the same table with the same host 
and guests. He has emphasized the blessed- 

ness of serving men who could not render payment 
in kind. He spoke of it as a warrant for membership 
in the kingdom of God. One of the guests responded 
with an expression of admiration of the good fortune 
of those who should find themselves in that fellow- 
ship (v. 15). Jesus seized this opportunity to tell a 
story illustrating what it would cost a man to have 
that good fortune. You can find parallels in the 
Gospels to all the thoughts that underlie this para- 
ble. It willinterest you to do this, and perhaps your 
pupils also. Especially impressive‘is the application 
of this parable to the Jews, who received the first in- 
vitation to enter the kingdom of God, and excused 
themselves, thus passing on the invitation to those 
outside of the covenant. But the greatest interest 
to your pupils will be in the refusals now being given 
to the invitation to share in the labors for men to 
which our Lord devoted himself, and in the rewards 
he received. Show them, then, that in order to gain 
membership in Christ’s society one must give 

All One's. Possessions. The invitation to enter 
Christ's kiggdom is given to many, to just such per- 
sons as were around the table at which he was speak- 
ing on his favorite theme, At the first invitation all 
approve who receive it. It is acall to the ideal life 
which every one would choose if he could have it 
conveniently. But when the summons comes .to ac- 
cept by action the invitation approved the test comes 
to every invited guest. Is he willing to make the 
necessary sacrifice ? One is engaged in real estate, 
another is trading in cattle, a third has domestic 
claims. The Christian life is admirable, but claims 
of business, home, society, pleasure, are absorbing. 
Point out to your pupils what this call of Christ 
means. Show them the prevalent excuses of well- 
to-do citizens who are too well satisfied with what 
they have to care most for the kingdom of heaven in 
this world. They value their possessions and pleas- 
ures, as the rharisees did, above the opportunity to 
devote these things to the needs of their fellow-men. 
They politely ask to be excused. 

The invitation is passed on to those who have little 
to boast of in property, reputation, or goodness (vs. 
21-23). Can we expect to find heroes among such 
people? Jesus did expect this. He told the Phari- 
sees that he expected it (Matt. 21 : 31, 32), and he 
told them why, ina word picture which they could not 
forget (Luke 18 : 9-14). ft was another way of say- 
ing what he said to his fellow guests who had dis- 
closed their characters’ by their seats at the table. 
Compare Luke 14: 11 with 18 : 14. 

Remind your pupils that some Pharisees did ac- 
cept the invitation into the kingdom (Matt. 27 : 57-60; 
John 19: 38-40). Many such are now found in halls 
of learning, in public offices, on battlefields, at mis- 
sion stations. They have fields, money, oxen. They 
have wives and husbands, and love them. But they 
do not ask to be excused on account of their posses- 
sions or their affections. These are means, not hin- 
drances, to their living the Christian life. Those 
who say such men and women are rare are Pharisees 
who do not comprehend the meaning of the kingdom 
of God. 

One Must Give Himself Also. The Christian life 
is not really chosen till its cost is measured. I have 
known a mz to talk eloquently of that life, and urge 
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others to live it. But when a fortune came to him 
his vision of the kingdom faded. He said, ‘‘I pray 
thee have me excused.” I have known a man who 
prepared by years of study to serve men in Christ’s 
name in a foreign land. But before the time came 
for him to go he said, ‘‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come.” Christ meena no one 
to become a disciple who has not considered the great 
question in all its relations, and not till he is pre- 
pared to pay the cost (Luke 14 : 28-33). 

One Must Give Active and Constant Service. This 
entire fourteenth chapter is one lesson. Ask your 
pupils, ‘‘ What is more wholesome than salt?” It 
preserves, cleans, and makes sweet the food that 
nourishes life. What is worse than spoiled salt? 
Men want it only where they can tread on it (vs. 34, 
35). Read what our Lord thought of those whose 
life of service to men is only a pretense (Matt. 23 :27, 
28). The abiding impression for you to leave with 
your pupils is that the life to which Chzist calls them 
is worthy of their highest efforts to employ all their 

wers and possessions to follow in his steps, who re- 

eemed men by the sacrifice of himself, and to do 

this deliberately, constantly, and with irrevocable 
purpose, trusting him for strength, guidance, and 
eternal salvation. 

Boston. 


al 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Cost of Discipleship 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 14 : 15-35). . 
[For each member of the Bible class.] , 
Tne parable with which Jesus concluded his dis- 
course to the Pharisees is one which was broadly 
representative of conditions with which he was ever 
having to deal. It was uttered as a kind of response 
to the declaration of one of the guests at the table 
that they were blessed indeed who were privile 
to eat bread in the kingdom of God. Bruce thinks 
that this remark was a conventionalism, a pious re- 
flection, of little significance ; Dods regards it as 
made for the purpose of diverting Jesus from the line 
of thought which he had been pursuing, yet a vague 
generality, not spoken out of any strong, healthy con- 
viction. 
Whether the parable was intended or not to be a 
veiled rebuke, it illustrated the hollowness of such 


— on the part of such as the Pharisees, - 


hey were ready to talk about the kingdom of God 
and its significance ; they even felt inclined toward 
it; but their regard was little more than a sentiment. 
Their determination toward it neither changed the 
current of their lives nor availed to introduce a sacri- 
ficial habit. 

It is easy to interpret the parable historically. God 
had sent the prophets to —- his generous bounty, 
and later had sent the Baptist asa forerunner. But 
the Jews to whom they brought the news were so im- 
mersed in political and commercial schemes that they 
epee the glad message. Professing to be awaiting 
the kingdom ne | actually declined the opportunities 
offered them. God had to take into his kingdom the 
despised and outcast classes among the Jews, and to 
invite even the Gentiles. 

This represents what actually happened in Christ’s 
ministry. The religious leaders did not respond to 
his appeals; they cared little for that which he offered. 
He found his real following among those who were 
looked down upon or scoffed at by those proud Jews. 

The point of the os eyree has to do with the way in 
which men treat ’s invitation to become a part 
of his kingdom, It is not those who know best what 
they should do, who by heritage belong in the king- 
dom, who are most sure to accept. They make all 
manner of excuses, and bad. Professing great 
friendship and devotion, they prefer other objects of 
interest. The kingdom can never advance through 
such men, and will have none of them. 

The words that followed fitly expressed the cost of 
discipleship. A disciple who demands any elimina- 
tion of cost is wholly unusable. ' 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons in the Gonna will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Bruce, as usual, in his ‘‘ Parabolic Teaching,” 
illuminates this discourse; so also Dods in ‘*The 
Parables of Our Lord” (Second Series); Farrar or 
Riddle or Abbott, and particularly Plummer, in the 
International Critical Goumantany on Luke, have 
excelient notes. 


III. QuEsTIons For Stupy AnD Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 


1. The Occasion of the Parable. (1.) What had 
Jesus been saying to draw out the remark of the 
guest in verse 15? (2.) What was the real character 
of the remark, sincere or sanctimonious ? 

2. lts Title. (3.) Considering its significance what 
would be a better title than ‘‘ The Parable of the 
Great Supper” ? 

3. lts Interpretation. (4.) Was Jesus reviewing in 
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this parable the actual situation he confronted ? (s-) 
Who, in that case, was the servant, who were the in- 
different guests, and those uaded to accept ? 

4. The Excuses Given. (6.) Are these representa- 
tive of all possible excuses? (7.) Why were they 
unendurable ? ; 

5. The Actual Guests. (8.) What made these later 
guests desirable ? < 

6. The Cost of Discipleship. (9.) In what sense 
does discipleship demand exclusive loyalty? (10.) 
Why is a disciple without entire devotedness a 
lutely useless ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovGHTs, 
[General discussion under the lcader’s direction.] ' 
Character and principle are exhibited, not in speech, 
but in conduct. 
No specific advantage can possibly justify indiffer- 
ence to fellowship with God. 
Boston. pt 


Many are laying on the will of God the blame 
that belongs to the won't of man, , 


tag? 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


BELLEVILLE, ONT.—Can you give us any information con- 
cerning Sunday-school picnics and railroad excursions? Is 
there any pamphlet on the subject? If not, give us some 
hints. We have decided to charter a steamer, which will 
make three trips during the day to a near-by park.—H. C. H. 

Not many rules of management are needed in getting up 
picnics. The plan you have adopted of holding your pic- 
nic in a park and reaching it'by steamer is good. Usually 
the more informality you can have the better. It would 
be well to organize a number of committees, each to look 
after a different feature of the picnic, such as the following : 

On grounds; Have a committee to see that suitable 
grounds are discovered, tables provided for the dinner, 
plenty of drinking-water, shade, etc. 

Amusement committee, to decide upon the amusements 
and direct them. These amuscments might consist of 
races, games, contests, balloon ascensions, and the like. 

Commissary committee, to look after the lunch-baskets, 
taking charge of them as they <re brought to the ren- 
dezvous, whether that be the church or the dock, properly 
checking them and taking them to the ~rounds, caring for 
them until lunch-time comes, This frees the children and 
young people from the care of their baskets, and enables 
them to have a much more enjoyable time. 

Safety committee, composed of men, who have special 
care of the little children en route, whether by train or 
boat. They will see that they are not too crowded, that 
they do not go too near the danger-line or unnecessarily 
risk their life and limbs by carelessness. This is a very 
important committee. There should be much latitude, 
however, after the grounds are reached, so that all will 
feel that it is a day. of recreation, and not one packed too 
full of things that must be done. 

In regard to railroad excursions, this is usually too ex- 
pensive for the average school, unless the distance traveled 
is very short. I know .of no school which has made a 
greater success of this sort of entertainment than has been 
attained by the Court Street Methodist Sunday-school of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, Mr. E. L. Sheffey, superintendent. 
This is avery large school, and they actually take the 
whole school hundreas of miles Ly rail. to such places as 
the Luray Caverns and Niagara Falls. Perhaps if all our 
schools were presided ovc: by ‘‘ Sheffeys,*? we could do 
likewise ! 





UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Will you kindly give me a few 
hints about organizing .ny class which is about to take up. the 
Westminster Tainiog Conma? It is composed of young 
ladies. My idea is to carry out somewhat the fcatures of a 
social club, and to let the members o: the class share in the 
responsibilities. It is a normal lass in connection with the 
Sunday-school. Would you give it any other name? How 
much organization would you have? Would you have its 
collection independent of the iain school, having a class 
Sragtees and devoting contributions to a specific purpose ?— 

If the scholars in your class seem to be adapted for the 
office of Sunday-school teachers, and are willing to spe- 
cially fit themselves for this high office, it will be well for 
you to carry out the idea you have in mind. The course 
of study you have selected is admirably adapted to the pur- 
 peaag I would not make it too much of a-social club, but 

ave enough sociability in it to make it attractive. The 
social feature, however, should not interfere with the regu- 
lar study or recitation work of the class. 

It is not necessary to give it another name, though some 
times special names are attractive and helpful. I know of 
one splendid class called the *° Whatsoever Class.”” This 
simply means they are ready to do ‘* whatsoever ’’ they are 
called upon to do, provided they are able to do it. 

As an organization, it might be well to have a president, 
secretary, and treasurer and perhaps a few committees, as 
social committee and so on. I would not organize it too 
highly. There is no special harm in having some money 
for your own u-e, but you ought not to withhold your 
regular offering from the school treasury. It is wrong for 
any class to do in this regard what all other classes in the 
school might not do in the same way. [If all the classes in 
the school decided to hold their own offerings, the result 
would be very bad. There is legitimate use, however, of 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 5 


some funds in this class. You might want 
to buy some reference books or c or 
maps to aid you in your study. You might 
also desire to do something of a benevolent 
or missionary character. 

DETROIT, MICH.—What are you going to do 
where certain schools in certain denominations 
absolutely refuse to co-operate with the county 
Association work, oes as an excuse their 
poverty, and that they have an association 
within their own denomination to which they 
owe their support ? 

Be patient with them. Urge their super- 
intendent to send delegates to the conven- 
tion whether they contribute or not. Offer 
them just the same assistance as if they were 
regular contributors. Make your convention 
just: as helpful as possible, and turn every 
gocd thing their way as far as you can. 
Much can be done in an indirect way. Do 
not on any account belabor them because of 
lack of co-operation. This is all a mat- 
ter of education. When schools come to 
realize that.they get far more than they give 
by co-operation with the organized Sunday- 
school work, which is really the case, they 
will fall into line, and, unless we can ‘‘de- 
liver the goods,’’ we have no right to ex- 
pect co-operation. In regard to finances, 
make it plain always that we are not after 
the fleece, but the flock. At most, all that 
should ever be asked from any Sunday-school 
is one offering a year for the organized Sun- 
day-school work, and when schools come to 
see the real benefit of the organized work 
there is little difficulty in securing their finan- 
cial co-operation. It is usually a mistake, 
however, to make them uncomfortable be- 
cause they do not contribute. As a matter 
of fact, all Sunday-schools of all denomina- 
tions are directly or indirectly benefited by 
the interdenominational work to a much 


. greater degree than some of them realize. 


The Sunday-school convention has been 
called the mother of Sunday-school improve- 
ment, and thisis true. It is the International 
Association that is the mother of the Sunday- 
school conventions, and furnishes something 
like fifteen. thousand of them annually in the 
United States and Canada, which in the ag- 
gregate must reach over two million of the 
Sunday-school workers every year with their 
stimulation, information, and encourage- 
ment. It is impossible to come within reach 
of this live wire without feeling some of its 
benefits. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—I have a class of six 
boys, averaging eight years of age, to whom I 
wish, if possible, to teach some very elementary 
ideas of geography in connection with the ngxt 
year’s lessons. The Sunday School Times fur- 
nishes a very good outline map with the lesson 
pictures for the quarter, but as my boys have 
the picture cards in colors furnished by the de- 
partment of the school in which they will prob- 
ably spend another year, I do not wish to buy 
the lesson pictures for the quarter, but only the 
outline maps, one for each scholar. Can I secure 
these maps from The Sunday School ‘Times? 
Or if they will not sell them separately, do you 
know of any firm from which I can secure maps 
of the same size and without lettering ?— 
A. M. S. 


The Sunday School Times furnishes two 
maps, both of which are admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which they are intended. 
The first is a large wail map by George May 
Powell, size 37 by 50 inches, at $5. The 


relief effect of this map makes it one of the 


most valuable maps in use. Its index is so 
complete that it really affords a key to the 
use of the map. On the bottom of the map 
are a number of very small maps, covering 
such subjects as Jerusalem, Rome, the Nile 
Delta, the Sinaitic Peninsula, etc. The 
other maps are smali and designed for class 
use ; it is the same map to be found with 
The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures. 
These may be had at 10 cents a dozen or 75 
cents a hundred, prepaid. There can be 
nothing better for class use. ° 





DETROIT.—In a primary school of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five scholars would it be 
possible to start a beginners’ class in the same 
room ?—P. T. A. . 

Yes, it is possible, but not all can be done 
under those circumstances which is contem- 
plated by the beginners’ department. Dur- 
ing the general exercises of the primary 
department the beginners can do nothing 
except to participate in those general exer- 
cises. This will apply, however, only to 
singing and marching if a curtain can be 
drawn across the corner of the room to in- 
close the beginners’ department. During 
the quieter exercises of the primary depart- 
ment, such as the teaching of the lesson and 
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so on, the beginners can do some things 
which would be profitable. If beginners and 
primaries must meet in the same room it 
will be better for all to use the same lesson, 
and those who teach the beginners deal with 
it in a much simpler way than they would 
with the older scholars, allowing ail to en. 
gage together in the singing, marching, and 
other general exercises. 





ARKANSAS.-—Where can I secure a model of 
the tabernacle for use in a class-room or in a 
parlor ?—W. L. 

Probably the newest production of this 
kind, and one of the best, is that one prepared 
by Miss Grace Saxe, 230 La Salle Avenue, 
Chicago; price, $1.25. This is made of 
pasteboard and cloth, with wooden furniture 
and poles. It is built on a scale of three- 
eighths of an inch to the cubit. There are 
full directions for setting it up, and the direc- 
tions are simple and easily understood. 
There are other models also, but this is the 
simplest and best I know of. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





August 5. Duty, privilege and excuses. 
Luke 14 : 15-24 (Consecration meet- 
ing, with special thought of our 
pledge.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—An ‘‘ ought ye’ (2 Pet. 3 : 1-12). 
TUES.—The duty of obedience (Acts 5 : 


25-29). 
WED.—A privileged class (Matt. 3 : 1-10). 
‘THURS.—* The last shall be first ’’ ( Matt. 
19 : 27-30). 
Fri.—A weak excuse (Matt. 8 : 18-22). 
SaT.—Paying one's vows (Psa. 116 : 12-19). 











How does doing duty strengthen moral fiber ? 

How is agen ig higher ng than duty ? 

Tell ~~ the C. E. yoke has been made easy 
to you 


M** find a pretext which they calla 
reason for oe free | that they 
wish to do, and usually the pre- 
text is thought of as a justification after 
they have already decided that they 
want todoit. If we are only todo what 
we cannot find some excuse for not do- 
ing, we shall do very little. The fact 
that we have a reason for a course, or an 
excuse for not following a course, ac- 
cordingly, means nothing at all. We 
will find these whenever we want to find 
them. 
% 

The réal question is: is the question 
one about which we have any right to 
dispute or consider excuses at all. There 
are times when we can have nothing to 
say but, 


** Ours not to reason why, 
Ours but to do and die.’’ 


With Christians, some issues are closed 
against all discussions. We have no 
right to stop and argue as to whether we 
dare be impure or not, whether we ever 
have a right to lie, whether we are todo 
God’s will. We can pray and study over 
the question of what His will may be in 
any doubtful matter, but once we know 
it we are to do it. 
% 


It is the everlasting finding of ex- 
cuses which palsies the Ehristian Church. 
Teachers are needed in the Sunday- 
schools. There are many ‘capable and 
available for the work, who are as weil 
able to do it as many who are already 
engaged in it, but when approached they 
all have excuses. Men and women are 
needed on the mission field, but when 
the call is sent to them they all make ex- 
cuses. The Mission Boards are con- 
stantly seeking workers for specific needs 
and they seek for them in vain. Women, 
doctors, teachers and other workers have 
some good excuse for not responding. 
If we did not want to find such excuses, 
we would not find them. 
& 

And it is excuses which keep people 
from accepting Christ. One says it is 
because of the inconsistency of church 
members. Another says he is too bad. 


4 hereafter. 





Another that he is no greater sinner than 
others, and guesses that he will get 
through as well as the next mat. ne 
is afraid to try lest he cannot hold out. 
Another sees no need of any help. He 
is able to take care of himself. 


% 

Hard things are privilege and not a 
hardship. e ought to seek the op- 
sap omed to do them and not evade it. 

he fine tribute whicb Stanley paid to 
his young Lieutenant Glave ought to be 
coveted by us: ‘‘He relished a task for 
its bigness and eted hard labor with 
a fierce joy.” If the thing to be done is 
hard, is it not all the more worth ies 
on that account and ought we not to see 
to be excused from any excuse for not 
doing it? “ . 


If we excuse ourselves from Christ 
here, he will excuse himself from us 
How can he do otherwise ? 
He cannot deny the facts of life and 
character. If we are not his and refuse 
to be his what can he do but submit and 
accept as the abiding order what we 
have deliberately chosen? If we deny 
him, he also will deny us, That isa 
terrible consequence of excuses, 


xp 
Convention Calendar 


New York School of neon Teaching, 
at Chautauqua. . July 9-21 ; 30 to Aug. 11 
North Dakota Summer School, at 


BOOVERO.LOMO 40.55 0c oe July 18-22 
Massachusetts Summer School, at 

i. ae e « + «July 21-30 
North Carolina, Colored, at 

Charlotte ... . « July 19-22 


Tennessee, Third District Training 

School, at Monteagle . . . . . July 22-31 
Michigan Summer School, at Lake _ - 

Orion . ..... . .July 26 to August 5 
Wisconsin, Junior and Primary Summer 

School, at Geneva Lake . July go to Aug. 6 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Summer School, 

at Pocono Pines ..... . . August 6-9 
New Jersey, Jewish Summer School, 

at Atlantic City ..... . . August 8-11 
Indiana, Fourth District Training 

School, at Winona Lake. . . August 9-18 
International Teacher-Training Confer- 

ence, at Winona Lake . . . August 14, 15 
Missouri, at Sedalia ..... . August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Ashland. . .... August 21-23 
Wyoming, at Evanston . . . September —— 
Maine, at Camden. .. .. . . October —— 
Massachusetts, at Holyoke. . . . October 2-4 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, at Gettysburg . . October 10-12 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . . . October 11-12 
Prince Edward Island, at 

Charlottetown ...... October 16, 17 
Vermont, at «+ © 0,¢ October 16-18 
New Brunswick, at St. John . . October 23-25 
Ontario, at Kingston. . .... October 23-25 
Nova Scotia, at Sydney. . October 
Michigan, at Jackson . . . . November 13-15 
New Jersey, at Somerville . . November 13-15 
Ween, at Prove... « » s+ Nov. 30 to Dec. 1 














«Feed Up” 
Is the Way to Make Old Men Young 


One of the most remarkable evidences 
of the power of proper food is found 
in the following interesting story by a 
Canadian: 

‘*I am now 71 years of age and have 
been ailing more or less ever since I 
was sixteen years old, part of the time 
an invalid suffering with stomach and 
bowel troubles. 

‘About two years ago, having learned 
of the good Grape-Nuts food was doing 
for some friends of ours, I resolved to try 
it myself and I immediately found help 
—more vigor and power of endurance. 

‘* That summer the heat did not affect 
me as it did before I used Grape-Nuts 
and after about four months’ constant 
use 1 began to realize what it was to be 
well, and found my bowels adjusting 
themselves so that now I am free from 
the old troubles. I had long despaired 
of such results and can safely say I am 
enjoying better health to-day than for 
many years past, for this wonderful 
food has literally made a new man of 
me.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

There is nothing wonderful about it, 
only sound, scientific reason that any- 
one can prove by trial. 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, 
indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, 
headache or insomnia, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alceholic.) 


supplies the nerve cells with health- 
giving lifeforce, restores the strength 
and induces restful sleep without the 
use of dangerous drugs. An Ideal 
Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 

Fo canbe pe can’t supply you we will send a 


repaid, on receipt'of a5 cents, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


INDIGESTION 


distress after meals, fermentation, 
heartburn, sour stomach, water- 
brash, will be promptly relievedif you 


Take Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
It rids the stomach of undigested 
food, cleanses the bowels and re- 


lieves the clogged system of poison- 
ous waste matter. 




















Sixty years of 


cures. 


At © druggists or 
"Py mall rom 


Ghe Tarrant Co. 


44 Hudson Street 
New York 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST, LOUIS 


Main Office & Works BASTINGS, MASS. | 


00k- 
Hastinas 0. 


































Farr Prices ESTABLISHED 1827 At Sizes 
LY MYER ge titi untae: 
CHURCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 

WELLS. wets wi 


WRITE TO CINCINAATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI 6 


THE GENVINE WENEELY BFI[S 


purest refined yrs ood and ¢ 
The most perfect, highest class hells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘roy P. U.. N.Y. 


eee ee ene LIGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. |, P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 

















Sermon Kernels 


Starting-points for a hundred ser- 
mons in the hundred and forty- 
odd bright, pithy comments on 
Scripture passages in 


“‘ Just a Minute” 
by Dr. Charles Frederic Goss. 
; 50 Cents, Postpaid 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 



























This is the Mald of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find « speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two, 

And her empicy ment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been hotnes, 
serubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen fioor to the 
most delicats pos in the parlor, can 
be kept ete y clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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Colorado 


Vacation Land 


\ 
Y A mile high—delightful climate> 

§ Mountain air—clear and crisp. 

§] A sunshine positively electric in effect. 
§] Glorious out-door sports. 


Very Low Rates 


Daily to September 30 


Only $30 from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis,—re- 
turn limit October 31, 1906. Special excursion 


rates on certain dates—particulars on request. 


Send six cents in stamps for illustrated Colorado 
book, ‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky,’’ containing com- 
plete list of Colorado hotels and boarding houses. 


L. M. ALLEN 


General Passenger Agent Rock Island Lines 


CHICAGO 




















Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















Outdoor Life 


Will Not Offset the Il Effects of Coffee 
When One Cannot Digest It 


A farmer says: 

**It was not from liquor or tobacco 
that for ten years or more I suffered 
from dyspepsia and stomach trouble, 
they were caused by the use of coffee 
until I got so bad I had to give up 
coffee entirely and almost give up eat- 
ing. There were times when I could 
eat only boiled milk and bread, and 
when I went to the field to work I had 
to take some bread and butter along to 
give me strength. ; 

**I doctored with doctors and took 
almost everything I could get for my 
stomach in the way of medicine, but if 
I got any better it only lasted a little 
while until I was almost a walking 
skeleton. 

‘*One day I read an ad for Postum 
and told my wife I would try it, and as 
to the following facts I will make am.- 
davit before any judge: 

**T quit coffee entirely and used Pos 
tum in its place. I have regained my 
health entirely and can eat anything 
that is cooked toeat. I have increased 
in weight until now I weigh more than 
I ever did; I have not taken any medi- 
cine for my stomach since I began using 
Postum. Why, I believe Postum will 
almost digest an iron wedge. 

**My family would stick to coffee at 
first, but they saw the effects it had 
on me and when they were feeling bad 
they began to use Postum, one at a time, 
until now we all use Postum.” Name 
ete by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ichigan. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 


coffee proves the truth, an easy and/| 


pleasant way. ‘‘ There's a reason.” 
Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





YOU CAN AFFORD 


them for $3 for 100. Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. Send 5 cents in 


stamps for copy. 8, A. K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


to have a new Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 

















Outdoors, Indoors, and 
Up the Chimney 


By CHARLES McILVAINE Avthor of « 1000 Amer 





Fungi” 


If you know a growing boy whose eyes are just getting big 
as the world’s wonders open up, give him this book. Or 
an alert, wide-awake girl, either, for that matter. The 
author discusses everyday things in a most happy way, 
and at the same time gives scores of useful facts, as, for 
instance, a remedy for the effects of ‘‘ poison ivy.’’ 


Illustrated. 75 cents, net, postpaid 


we 
New Ten-Cent Pamphlets 


Individual Soul-Winning. By R. A. Torrey, D.D., 
Charles M. Alexander, George T. B. Davis, Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. 32 pages, paper cover. 


Lowering Morals by Raising Money. The 
‘*Church Fair’’ question frankly discussed. Edited by 
Char'es Gallaudet Trumbull. 36 pages, paper cover. 


( Both of the above are reprinted from The maf School Times in 
P toad d for them in pamphlet form.) 


The City Sunday-School: Its Work, Growth, Pos- 
sibilities. By Frank L. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 32 
pages, paper cover. 


Money of the Bible. By William Cowper Prime. A 
brief illustrated description of coins and other money of 
Bible times, by an expert. 24 pages, paper cover. 

These pamphlets, postpaid, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











If In Haste, Take the NewYork Central Lines 


“ear! 
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(Lesson for August 5) JULY 21,:1906 


Philadelphia, July 21, 1906 
Entered at the Popaiiee J} Setgedyain as 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new oe These rates include pesegas 

ive or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate oadicante or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
e copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 , no 
ne free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will beioned 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embracéd in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which fegedes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one add 
5 shillings each, : 

For Great ‘Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly Looe gp ong at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply, the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
sume faat for, unless by special ne yg 

‘20: copies of any one issue paper 
quale an kt teachers a @ school to examine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear So oceivt 9 * > wee 








: 8 e 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 

Term begins Sept. 6, 1906. In Shenandoah Valiey of 
Virginia. students from 33 states past session. 


Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


. World’s S. S. Convention, 
1907. First-class tour, only 
All expenses. 
Mass. 


Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., 


BE COURSES ATHOME. Write President 
DSF BurtenCnristion Colenc, Oskaloosa: ta. 


LOANED FREE 


2-page pamphlets of new and FR Sacred Songs 
ior Camp Meetings and eg oy services. 


The Bigilow & Main Co., New York or Chicage 

















REVISED EDITION 





A Supplemental 
Bible Question 
Course 


By John B. Smith 


This question-and-answer 
manual on the Bible has 
helped thousands of super- 
intendents and teachers to 
drill the scholars in acquiring 
Bible facts. 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE SuNDAy SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 











